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Old English proverb: ‘All fluids flow”’. 





Fact. Mild ale, milk of human kindness, meths, myths, 
moths, maths, mulligatawny ... all flow, all anyhow. 
Beer downhill, damp uphill, ink everywhere. Sea sideways in lumps. 


At home, no problem. Turn hot tap, get cold water. 

But in British beehive of industry, buzz buzz clickety click, 

flow-control fundamental. Can’t pump chemicals Anglo-Saxon drainpipes .... 
can’t pour phenolphthalein chipped teapot... 

can’t put new wine old buckets... Laughing stock. 


So. Modern industrial practice thinwall piping systems in (e.g.) chemical 

(e.g.) petro-chemical installations. How neat, light, precise, how thin wall, 
smooth bore, non corrosive! Everyone pleased. Fluids flow fast, no knock glug. 
All enchanted. But how turn corner? All ask. 


How? Thin-wall elbows, bends, wiggles, forks, junctions... 
Who? Wilmot Breeden... 


Wilmot Breeden first manufacturers in U.K. to undertake large-scale production 
thin-wall elbows, other etcetera fittings. TRUFLO range (Tru-true fiow-fio . . .) 
Stainless steels, nickel, Monel*, Inconel*, Corronel 210* and aluminium. 

Wilmot “‘every-British-car-roads-today*’ Breeden! Sing. Shout. Investigate. 


We! 


*Registered trade names of 


Wilmot B re e den Henry Wiggin & Company Ltd. 


(Serious enquiries about Trufio fittings 
will be seriously answered from 
Goodman Street, Birmingham 1.) 


@ A booklet of some previous advertisements in this series can be obtained from Advertising Depariment, Wilmot Breeden Ltd., 13-14 Oxford Street, Birmingham 5. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


JHE SOVIET GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED that a 
United States aircraft, from a British base, miss- 
ing for ten days, had been shot down by a Soviet 
fighter over Soviet territorial waters. Mr. Khrush- 
chev put on a somewhat belated display of moral 
indignation and patriotic fervour; the White 
House said that the aircraft had never been where 
the Russians said it was, but didn't explain how 
it knew; and Mr. Macmillan said that he was 
going to consult President Eisenhower about the 
terms on which the American air forces used 
British bases. The London correspondent of 
Pravda telephoned the chairman of the Witney 
Urban District Council to ask what the locals 
thought about the shooting-down of a plane from 
Brize Norton. The chairman lectured Pravda on 
international law, and asked why it had taken 
the Russians ten days to make an announcement, 
and why they had sent a ship to look fora plane 
that they knew they had shot down and were in 
possession of. It also turned out that Brize Norton 
doesn’t come within the territory of the Urban 
District Council at ali, but within that of the 
Witney Rural District Council, the chairman of 
which is the editor of the Countryman, whereas 
the chairman of the Urban District Council is a 
lawyer, which was a bit of bad luck for Pravda. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT of the new Congo Republic 
asked for United States help to put down its 
mutinous troops, who had forced a withdrawal of 
Belgian commandos. The prime minister of the 
seceding Katanga province asked for Rhodesian 
military aid, and Sir Roy Welensky said it was 
no business of Britain’s-whether he sent it or not. 
Refugees from the Congo poured into Uganda, 
Northern Rhodesia, Angola and the ex-French 
Congo Republic. In Kenya, Kikuyu suspected of 
reviving the Mau Mau oath were rounded up 
and detained. Lives were lost in fighting between 
Italian police and Left-wing demonstrators 
against Right-wing demoustrators; the Italian 
Minister of the Interior. appealing for order, 
pointed out that the Olympic Games were coming 
up. The Democratic Party Convention took place 
in Los Angeles, blessed by a Roman Catholic 
cardinal and a Methodist bishop. In Western 
Germany, the police arrested fourteen East Ger- 
man agents; in Eastern Germany, the police 
waved pistols at members of the British Military 
Mission and pinched cameras. binoculars, maps 
and a watch. The National Executive of the 
Labour Party decided to cling to Clause Four; 
Mr. Gaitskell decided not to resign. 


* 


THREE HUNDRED SHIFT WORKERS at three London 
power stations went unofficially on strike and, by 
forcing a cut-down of tube trains, dislocated Lon- 
don’s traffic: those who had to walk home, in 
consequence, or to wait for buses, were rained 
on. An unofficial strike of seamen stopped pas- 
senger services between Scotland and Ireland, 
delayed the parcel post between England and 
Northern Ireland and held up transatlantic liner 
sailings. Everybody had thought that Mr. 
Marples, the Minister of Transport, had said that 
the carriageways of the new Ross motorway 
weren't wide enough, but his Ministry said next 
day that what he had meant was the hard 
Shoulders and not the road itself. The summer 
session of the Church Assembly opened in West- 
minster and a number of gaitered legs were seen 
on the steps of London clubs. A palm tree was 
Stolen, it was alleged, from an admiral’s garden 
in Hampshire and a coypu was shot in a public 
house in Suffolk. The Queen and Prince Philip 
went to the theatre, to see Ross, sat in the wrong 
seats and were asked to move up two places, 
which they did, thus sending a number of news- 
Papers into an ecstasy of front-page admiration, 
and the usherette hurrying home to tell her hus- 





band Sid about it. 
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CALLING THE BLUFF 


HERE was the RB47 shot down (if it was), 
Wiis what was it doing there? The first 
American statement, approved. by President 
Eisenhower, insisted that—unless the aeroplane’s 
crew had deliberately or accidentally disobeyed 
their flight plan—it could not have been within 
Soviet airspace. The second statement elaborated 
on this, saying that the RB47 was never over 
Soviet territory or territorial waters; what was 
meant by ‘territorial waters’ was not defined, but 
there is a general understanding that the twelve- 
mile limit is recognised de facto, though not 
de jure. It may be asked how, if the Americans 
had lost touch with the aircraft, they knew that 
it was not off course; but no further information 
on the subject can—in so security-surrounded a 
situation—reasonably be expected. The Ameri- 
can statement further insists that the aeroplane 
was not spying, but carrying out scientific re- 
search. We must make up our minds whether we 
believe the Americans or the Russians. 

As with the U2 incident in May, there has 
already been in this country a reaction against 
the Americans and towards the Russians, and 
with some justification. In the past there has 
been the happy assumption that the Russians, on 
these occasions, are chronic liars—encouraged, 
indeed, by their own dogma to lie; whereas the 
Western Powers, though they may hedge, pre- 
varicate, and rationalise, preserve some respect 
for the truth. The U2 affair has undermined that 
confidence. Not merely did the Americans make 
false statements, and allow themselves to be 
caught making them; the falsehoods were so 
childish, and the way in which they were ex- 
posed so ignominious, that the forces of anti- 
Americanism in this country and elsewhere 
were delighted. 

But Mr. Khrushchev, realising how pleasant a 
propaganda victory had been presented to him, 
was not content. He looked around for a follow- 
up. Like a comedian whose gag has won an 
unexpectedly big laugh, he was unable to resist 
the temptation to repeat it. The most reasonable 


explanation of this affair is that the RB47 was 
shot down on or just outside the twelve-mile 
limit, and that the Russian ‘pilots had been 
briefed that an opportunity of this kind need 
not be missed. The opportunity would have been 
easy to take. Pilots of aircraft on reconnaissance 
missions in peace-time do not normally worry 
greatly whether they are twelve or fifteen miles 
offshore. It is quite possible that the RB47 was 
following a routine run—or at least a routine 
route—for aircraft when it was shot down. The 
Russians, after all, have some explaining of their 
own to do. If they shot it down, why did they 
go through the grisly farce of pretending to help 
in the search? 

The question remains: what do we do about 
it? Voices—such as the Times, after its usual 
pause for addled reflection—have been urging the 
abandonment of any kind of flight anywhere near 
Soviet territory, whether for reconnaissance or 
scientific purposes. The Times can be relied upon 
to advocate appeasement at the wrong moment. 
After the U2 incident Mr. Khrushchev appeared 
successfully to have frightened some of the more 
peripheral members of the Atlantic Alliance; this 
has given him the idea of trying to frighten 
Britain into dragging her feet as well. His bluff 
should be called. To give Mr. Khrushchev the 
propaganda victory he needs at this moment 
would be foolish. Certainly some form of 
agreement is needed with the United States to 
ensure joint planning of all operations in which 
American aircraft fly from British bases; and as 
a preliminary it would be useful if Mr. Mac- 
millan were to stop pretending that he or any- 
body else in the British Government or forces has 
had any idea of when and why the American air- 
craft take off from Britain. But this merely means 
that consultation and joint planning should be 
made more effective, not less. 

Yet another crisis found President Eisenhower 
on the golf course; the fumbling and indecision 
of his declining days have allowed the Soviet 
Government again and again to take the initia- 
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tive (though we should not forget that it was 
Mr. Macmillan who insisted on the Summit; the 
President was cooler towards it). But that is a 
situation that will be remedied in November. 
The new American President, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, will have a better grasp of 
the importance of hard work and a greater 
willingness and ability to do it; and one of his 
most important tasks will be to ensure that Mr. 
Khrushchev is not presented quite so often with 
such excellent ammunition for the cold war. 


Pay IV 


WO companies have announced that they 

would like to bring Pay TV, formerly known 
as Pay-as-you-view TV, to the British public, as 
soon as the legislative and technical obstacles 
can be overcome. For a long time the public has 
been hearing that Pay TV is impracticable; the 
change of heart presumably has been caused by 
the fact that the methoc has at last been given a 
chance to show what it can do, in Canada—and 
has shown that it can do very nicely for its 
sponsors. Now that the Government has decided 
to set up a Commission to report on the future 
of television in this country, Pay TV can no 
longer be ignored. 

We have long been arguing in the Spectator 
that the third TV network, when it becomes 
available, should be operated on a Pay TV basis: 
that is to say, viewers should be allowed to 
choose and pay for the programmes they want, 
rather than be faced with a choice of the pro- 
grammes the BBC or ITV think they want. But 
Pay TV on the Canadian basis is not quite what 
we are looking for. If a firm of contractors were 
given permission to run a network,on this 
method, with no holds barred, they would cer- 
tainly be tempted to work on the same pernicious 
principle that has discredited commercial tele- 
vision here—as in the US. They would argue that 
it is ‘democratic’ to cater for mass audiences, 
and ‘unrealistic’ to cater for minorities: peak- 
hour programmes would remain in the same 
admass morass they are in today. 

The whole point of Pay TV is that it presents a 
way to satisfy the wishes of minorities without 
imposing a burden on the taxpayer. Lovers of 
opera and of hockey, of stamp collecting and of 
early Marx Brothers films, of ‘Fred’ and of 
Shakespeare, will be able to have them on tele- 
vision—provided that an organisation is set up 
which will ensure that such tastes are catered for; 
if contractors are encouraged simply to go for 
the big money, they will only succeed in duplicat- 
ing the present system. 


Is there any way in which such an organisa- 
tion can be secured? The trouble is that, with the 
best of intentions, an authority on the lines of 
the BBC may be appointed, with paternalist ideas 
of what the public ought to want; or—worse— 
there may be another ITA. Obviously a much 
more resolute body needs to be recruited, or we 
shall eventually be hearing the same old argu- 
ments (‘don’t rock the boat, old boy, until Pay 
TV is established: we've got to get into the black 
before we can look after you chaps’: then, later, 
‘aren't you being rather naive? We have to give 
the viewer what he wants, and look at the 
ratings!’), and sliding down the same sad slope. 
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Unlucky Congo 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ATHER than apportion blame for the 
pal into which it has fallen, it is better 
to say that the Congo has been unlucky. Unlucky 
in having suffered a colonial administration 
which deliberately neglected the formation of an 
African élite. Unlucky in having M. Lumumba, 
whose combination of fiery speech and ineffica- 
cious action has hardly been what the situation 
required, as head of the Mouvement National 
Congolais and its first Prime Minister. Unlucky 
in having General Janssens, whose lack of tact 
seems to have antagonised the Congolese politi- 
cians with whom he was intended to co-operate, 
as commander of the mutinous Force Publique. 
(The General, incidentally, seems to be building 
himself up into a Belgian Massu; his first action 
on returning to Brussels was to go to the statue 
of Leopold II in the Place du Trone, salute and 
announce, ‘Sire, ils vous l'ont cochonné !—a 
demonstration of opinion about the Congo which 
has understandably upset Belgian parliamentary 
politicians.) 

Whether or not the Congo gets itself out of its 
chaos with the aid of United Nations forces or 
whether it becomes the scene of bloody inter- 
tribal warfare remains to be seen. But develop- 
ments there have given a nasty shock to thinking 
on African problems, and, if it is difficult to 
suggest what to do in the Congo, I think it is 
worth while asking what to avoid elsewhere. 

For the Congo should remind us of the im- 
portance in such circumstances of an African 
élite trained in administration and politically 
mature. No method has so far been evolved for 
dealing with territories where such an élite does 
not exist, and, in particular, no problem of Afri- 
can independence has yet been solved in a terri- 
tory where there are white settlers (the possible 
exception to this is Tanganyika, but the white 
population there is only 25,000). In other words, 
in the formation of the new African States the 
worst (or the most ticklish) is yet to come, and 
the Congo is patently a territory where a 
thorough mess has been made of what should 
have been a carefully worked-out transition. 

There are two common reactions to the realisa- 
tion of these facts, both of which are wrong. One 
is simply to say, ‘Dr. Verwoerd was right,’ and 
that hardly needs any refutation from any sane 
man who reads the papers. Whatever Dr. Ver- 
woerd or anyone else says, the days of European 
administration in Africa are over. There will be 
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new African States. What has to be considered is 
getting them into existence with the least possible 
bloodshed and disorganisation, and also, if pos. 
sible, to prevent Africa becoming a more complex 
Balkans. 

The other reaction is to take the view that Afri- 
can nationalists are right on every issue and that 
European communities in Kenya or Rhodesia 
have no claim to any sort of protection of their 
interests. If Mr. Macleod and his advisers were 
to take this attitude, then they might be faced by’ 
some kind of desperate reaction on the part of 
numerous white communities who are not noted 
for their respect for legality—a reaction which it 
would be difficult to call on British troops to 
suppress. 

The Congo has shown in a striking manner the 
difficulties inherent in the idea of a multi-racial 
community where relations have previously been 
bad and where the whites have had ‘all the eco- 
nomic advantages. No doubt, multi-racial com- 
munities are possible—in Brazil, for instance— 
but the situation is very different where the estab- 
lishment of such a system means in effect a 
transfer of power from white overlords to Afri- 
can nationalists embittered by past acts of op- 
pression and legitimately determined to lessen 
the economic differential between the races by 
such measures as expropriation of land. It would 
be asking too much of human nature to expect 
any such system to work, and the Congo has 
shown how it can collapse. Does anyone seri- 
ously think that all the white settlers in Kenya 
will be able to remain there after the country 
becomes an independent African State, whatever 
built-in constitutional safeguards there may be? 

But, if this is the case, would it not be better 
for the British Government to acknowledge the 
fact that the multi-racial solution is impossible 
and simply buy the white settlers out? The 
operation is by no means impossible financially. 
There are some 58,000 whites in the territory, by 
no means all of whom are settlers. To buy their 
property and assist them in some sort of resettle- 
ment elsewhere would cost a good deal of money, 
but there is as good a case for spending money 
on removing an insoluble political problem from 
a new African State as there is for granting 
economic aid after the State is established—not 
to mention the fact that lands so acquired and 
turned over to the new Government would be 
very substantial economic aid. In a territory like 
Kenya the disappearance of the white settler 
as the dominant partner is inevitable. It is simply 
a question of whether that disappearance is 
effected under good conditions or accompanied 
by political bitterness and possibly social strife. 

At the moment the multi-racial concept is 
being used in Southern Rhodesia as a cover for 
continued domination of white over black and in 
‘Kenya as a substitute for any real solution of 
the problem of what to do about the white 
settlers. One of the lessons of events in the Congo 
would seem to be that this camouflage cannot 
continue. Another lesson, of course, is the impor- 
tance of a properly worked-out plan, by which 
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independence comes into being in phases. The 
model here is Nigeria, and the Congo would have 
teen better off for a year or so during which the 
provinces exercised autonomy pending the foun- 
dation of a federal government. That is past 
praying for_now, but it is possible to draw the 
mora! from this catastrophe. For it is increasingly 


with really difficult problems that Britain will 
have to cope in granting to Black Africa the 
independence which it so much desires. Unfortu- 
nately there is also Sir Roy Welensky, and it does 
not seem likely that his conclusions from recent 
events will be particularly useful to the cause of 
« peaceful transfer of power in Africa. 


Electing an Activist 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


y the time this appears, the Democrats will 
scare surely have picked their man. Mr. 
Nixon will know his opponent’s identity, and the 
main show will be on. The campaign will be one 
thing if the Vice-President finds. himself running 
against Senator Kennedy (it will-be killer against 
killer, many people believe) and quite another if 
the Democrats settle on Adlai Stevenson or 
Senator Johnson. But certain things are already 
as clear as they are ever going to-be. Fhough the 
leading Democrats are very different types of 
human beings, the political process—mere speci- 
fically the process of reducing the number of 
candidates to a manageable three, four or: five— 
tends by and large to eliminate those differences 
that do not have to do with temperament, educa- 
tion, and class and regional background. Bidding 
for the favour of a national constituency requires 
the aspirants to meet one another’s terms and to 
take on the same protective coloration. This is 
particularly the case when the field is clear of 
anyone like President Eisenhower, whose prestige 
was gained outside politics and who was wanted 
for the Presidency because his character rather 
than his political outlook was held to be his 
principal qualification. 

The thing that is clearest of all, in fact a dead 
certainty, at this moment is that the next Presi- 
dent will be very nearly the opposite of the 
present one in his employment of the powers of 
the office. That is to say, he will, whether his 
name is Nixon or Kennedy or whatever, use the 
Presidency and not merely grace it with his 
presence. Two facts point to this conclusion. One 
is that no candidate—with-the barely possible 
exception of Mr. Stevenson—has the kind of 
standing that would make the people feel that 
he was serving them merely by existing and by 
being kind enough to accept the highest gift they 
can bestow. The other is that despite the continu- 
ing admiration in which the President is held, 
there is in both parties a feeling that too many 
things have been allowed to slide during the past 
eight years and that the next President will simply 
have to be an activist, a doer, an assertive 
manager of affairs of state. 

Mr. Nixon, for his part, is in a difficult posi- 
tion, since he must run largely on the President's 
record and must give the President no cause to 
regret the laying-on of hands, and all of the 
aspiring Democrats have announced their recog- 
nition of this hard truth. Senator Kennedy has 
built his entire campaign around his determina- 
tion to use the specified and unspecified powers 
of the office with all the strength at his command, 
and he offers his youth and palpable vigour as 
evidence of his readiness for this awesome task. 
Though Mr. Stevenson has never been able to 
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convey an outward appearance of vigour to 
match the wisdom and decency that do get across 
to his audiences, the burden of his criticism of 
the administration over the years has been that 
Mr. Eisenhower has lacked the bite and decisive- 
ness and executive energy that a President should 
have. The case for Senator Johnson rests wholly 
upon the adroit and imaginative ways in which 
he has employed-the powers of his present office, 
Majority Leader-in the United States Senate; the 
basic premise of his campaign is that he would 


‘bring from Capitol Hill to the White House the 


ability he has.long shown. to have things. as. he 
wants them and not tc take them as. he finds 
them. 

Mr. Nixon, as noted, has worked under a 
certain handicap in this matter of Presidential 
leadership, but he has gone about as far as he 
could go in saying that he will not repeat his 
patron’s mistakes. He has said, for example, that 
he feels that a President must intervene with all 
the authority he can muster in the struggle to 
win the fullest measure of civil rights for the 
Negroes in the South. And to the degree that he 
has felt himself free to respond to the numerous 
criticisms of Governor Rockefeller (all of these 
being, fundamentally, attacks on the Eisenhower 
administration and on Mr. Nixon only because 
he must assume its liabilities), he has insisted that 
he is not lacking in aggressiveness and industry. 
This is a point that hardly needs to be made to 
those who have watched him closely, but he must 
make it nevertheless in order to keep up with 
every Democrat in the field. 
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Audacity has many uses, not all of them good, 
and there is in many quarters a fear not that the 
leading candidates will emulate Mr. Eisenhower 
but that they will replace his Presidential laissez- 
faire and laissez-passer with a grab for personal 
rather than purely executive power. The fear is 
that Mr. Nixon, once in office, would reveal what 
is held to be the reactionary and authoritarian 
side of his nature and that Senator Kennedy may 
prove only a Democratic Mr. Nixon. (In Senator 
Kennedy's case, the Catholic issue increases 
apprehension among some people, but I think it 
fair to say that among informed critics the view 
brilliantly put forward by Christopher Hollis in a 
recent issue of this journal is the dominant one 
—i.e., that the Senator’s birthright Catholicism 
completely unfits him for using the Presidency 
to advance any politicai doctrines that might be 
labelled Catholic.) The office, of course, can 
work profound changes upon the man who holds 
it, and fears of vigorous misuse of its powers are 
always justified when the pledge of vigorous. use 
is made. What one can say in the summer of 
1960 is that everyone who wants to get ahead in 
American politics must attempt to satisfy a con- 
stituency that is more generally stable and united 
on matters of public policy than it has ever been 
in this country. 


Whoever he may be, the next President will 
hold to those major lines of foreign policy that 
have extended through the last three administra- 
tions. He will be committed to the Welfare State 
to the degree that he will accept the need of 
government intervention to meet those social 
needs that are not being met by non-governmen- 
tal means and agencies. He will be for a steady 
expansion of civil rights in the South, even in the 
unlikely event that he happens to be a Southerner 
named Lyndon Johnson; because the South's 
power in Presidential elections can be ignored, 
it must be ignored by anyone seeking to establish 
strength in the North. The next President, one 
might say, must seek to use the office as Franklin 
Roosevelt did and must stand, ideologically, 
about on the middle ground occupied by Harry 
Truman. The Eisenhower era is at an end be- 
cause, for one thing, we have run out of Eisen- 
howers. 





o Cyprus is to become a republic in August. 
At last the haggling is over; but the trouble 

has barely begun. Although the island has been 
physically at peace for eighteen months now, it 
is still sharply divided. Hates as deep as those 
that were aroused during the Emergency do not 
dissipate quickly, and there is still bitter tension 
between the Greek and the Turkish communities. 

Reading the local Greek- and Turkish-lan- 
guage daily newspapers, one would imagine that 
the two sides were still formally at battle. 
Violent, inflammatory phrases abound in the 
editorials. Allegations of arms smuggling and 
other provocations are carelessly hurled from 
side to side. The Turks accuse the Greeks of 
importing professional soldiers from Athens, and 
claim that the Greek customs and immigration 
officers are turning a blind eye. 

Since the Emergency there has been virtually 
no social or trade contact between the two com- 
munities. Socially, this is an unnatural and 
tragic state of affairs. Economically, it could prove 
disastrous to the new Republic. A country with 
a population of only half a million is in any 
event going to find it difficult enough to make 
ends meet. Divided into two separate economic 
units—one of 400,000 people, the other of 
100,000—it will surely prove impossible to main- 
tain a tolerable standard of living, even with 
substantial British aid. 

The division goes to unbelievable extremes. 
‘A walk down Ledra Street, the main street of 
Nicosia, brings it home dramatically. Half-way 
down, at the border between the two sectors, 
there is a weird, almost deserted strip of no- 
man’s-land. The Turks seldom penetrate far into 
the Greek sector; the Greeks virtually never into 
the Turkish. In the Turkish half there are, no 
Greek cigarettes on sale, no Greek newsp . 
no Greek anything; similarly in the Greek sec- 
tor there is nothing Turkish. Recently a Turkish 
village gang beat up one of their number because 
he bought cigarettes from a Greek trader. 

There is only one brewery on the island, and 
it is Greek-owned. Before the Emergency it sold 
beer to both Greeks and Turks. Now the Turks 
import theirs from Turkey and Europe, and they 
pay more for it. The brewery suffers from its 
already small market being cut by 100,000. 











Sad Little Island 


From MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


NICOSIA 


On the bathing. beaches, Turks and Greeks re- 
strict themselves to separate strips of the sand. 
There is no sporting contact between the two 
races; Turkish football teams do not now play 
against Greeks, though they used to. Recently 
a crack Brazilian side visited the island and 
played against the leading Turkish side. | asked 
a Greek journalist if he was going to see the 
game. ‘I never see Turkish games any more,’ 
he said, quite angrily. All this has developed 
only since the start of the Emergency. Before, 
the Turks tended to be lazily complacent, .not 
bothering to resent their numerically superior 
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neighbours—indeed hardly bothering about them 
at all. The two communities would mix freely, 
Many Greeks used to shop in the Turkish market, 
because it was cheaper. 

But now, as Cyprus acquires her new status, 
this problem of inter-communal strife is most 
serious. And it will be most difficult to solve 
quickly. The recent squabble over the imple- 
mentation of the seventy/thirty ratio in the 
Civil Service (which, the Turks complained, was 
not going ahead fast enough) is, sadly, only a 
foretaste of many similar disputes we can expect 
in the months to come. The tension between the 
two sides has slackened a little during the past 
year; but their relations will have to show a 
dramatic improvement if the Republic, launched 
with such difficulty, is not to founder almost be- 
fore it is under way. 


The Home Secretary’s Ruling 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


The Committee of the MCC has asked Mr. 
Butler, the Home Secretary, for his ruling on the 
throwing controversy. In response to their appeal 
Mr: Butler has given the following statement 
of his views: 

The law, as it stands at present, is admittedly 
unsatisfactory. On the other hand we: must be 
careful not to take any precipitate step in alter- 
ing it. The MCC should neither lag behind 
public opinion nor should it run too far ahead of 
it. Doubtless those bowlers. who today throw 
do not do so deliberately, and I should not like 
it to be thought that I am unsympathetic to the 
difficulties which are inherent in the very posses- 
sion of a bent arm, the product all too often of 
a difficult heredity or environment rather than 
of wanton choice. Far be it from me to suggest 
that the thrower is in himself necessarily worse 
than any other man. Far be it equally from me 
to suggest that he is necessarily better, or indeed 
the same. It is not for us to judge. Yet in our 
sympathy for the bowler we must not overlook 
the rights of the batsman, and indeed of the 
cricketing public at large: Would a relaxation 
of the law lead to a great increase in deliberate 
throwing? That is the’ question which we must 
all of us ask ourselves. To be sure, we none of 
us know the answer, nor can we possibly know 
it, but that does not absolve us from the obliga- 
tion of asking the question. It requires further 
study. 

Doubtless this question of unfair bowling is 
primarily a matter for the Churches. It is for the 
churchman rather than the legislator to bring 
home to the bowler that he should not indulge 
in underhand—I use the word metaphorically 
and morally rather than literally—in underhand 
tactics on or off the cricket field. Unfair bowling 
is always and at all times a sin, but that does not 
necessarily mean that it should be always and 
at all times an offence. 

It does not necessarily mean that, but at such 
a time as this, when religious and ethical stand- 
ards are unfortunately all too weak, it must remain 
doubtful whether we can fairly ask the batsman 





to rely solely on them and at once to surrender 
what I might call his secondary defences, such 
as bat, pads, gloves and even the laws of cricket. 
It is indeed a very difficult problem and perhaps 
it would be better to wait a few years until pub- 
lic opinion has so declared itself in the various 
countries that the Test matches have been 
actually abandoned before attempting any radical 
reform. It is always easier to legislate for a non- 
existent than for an existent situation. 

{The administrative difficulties of a radical 
reform are much greater than are sometimes 
recognised. It is generally agreed even by those 
most urgent for a change of the law that throwing 
should only be permitted at a consenting 
adult. There is no one, I fancy, who would be 
prepared to advocate that balls should be lightly 
thrown at the straight bat of adolescence, which 
has been rightly hailed as our most precious 
national heritage. Yet why should the age of 
twenty-one be arbitrarily chosen? Would it not 
be better to choose twenty instead? This is surely 
a question which should be studied in all its 
technical aspects by an expert commission, 
sitting, taking and sifting the evidence over the 
next ten years. Again in many cricket teams, 
whether of the first or of other classes, the 
majority of the players are over twenty-one, but 
there are often a few who are under the age. How 
are the umpires to distinguish those batsmen who 
are minors from those who are, in the terms of 
the law, adults? It would be the umpire’s duty 
to instruct the bowler if the batsman was under 
age, and anyone who bowled a no-ball to a 
minor batsman should be taken off immediately 
and ordered to leave the field. 

I do not for a moment say that these things 
could not be done, but we must recognise the 
fact that the administrative machinery for doing 
them is not at present in existence, and it might 
well prove a remedy worse even than the disease 
to introduce these reforms, desirable doubtless 
in themselves, before the machinery for imple- 
menting them was fully in existence. Again, 
should there be a right of appeal against an 
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umpire’s decision in such cases? There are 
weighty arguments in favour and weighty argu- 
ments against. It is not for me to decide which 
are the more weighty. Perhaps it might be made 
obligatory for such an appeal to require a fiat 
from the Attorney-General. That matter could 
be looked into. 

Then I fully understand the point of view 
of those who say that occasional, though 
not persistent, dragging in private or friendly 
matches should not necessarily be an offence, but 
it would be for the MCC to decide what matches, 
under existing circumstances, could properly be 
considered as friendly matches, and frankly I 
would not envy them their task. When the time 
comes to tackle this evil, we want to tackle it in 
a radical and final manner—not apply some pal- 
liative which would merely have the effect, as it 


Backs to 


By DESMOND D 


mR Basit SPENCE’s speech to the British 

Architects’ Conference in Manchester last 
month has started a major controversy on the 
future of British town development. It has been 
followed by an urgent warning from the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
speeches by Mr. Gaitskell, and now a statement 
by Mr. Henry Brooke. 

Mr. Brooke's refusal to abandon the green 
belt policy is right—for if he were to give way 
on this, all hope of restricting the size and con- 
gestion of cities would go by the board. But the 
Minister’s other ideas for solving the practical 
problem of soaring land prices show lamentable 
complacency and they will fail unless. he 
addresses himself to the central problem. 

The background to the crisis is the chronic 
failure to solve the challenge of compensation 
and betterment—the problem which arises when 
a town plan increases the value of certain land 
on which building is to be permitted, and 
restricts the value of other land on which build- 
ing permission will be refused. 

Let me provide an illustration. Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Smith both own five acres on the edge of 
prosperous, expanding Hogsnorton. Mr. Jones's 
land is to the east; poor and stony. Mr. Smith 
en the other hand, owns rich, good land to the 
west. The planners decide in the public interest 
that the new area for urban expansion must be 
on the poor land near Mr. Jones, in order to 
preserve the good land around Mr. Smith. The 
consequence of this decision is suddenly to in- 
crease the value of Mr. Jones’s land. In fact the 
town plan may be so drawn up that it becomes 
the only place where people can build, and 
prices rocket. They may reach £10,000 to 
£15,000 an acre. Mr. Jones, who only paid 
about £250-£300 for his land some eight years 
ago, now finds himself the possessor of a poten- 
tial fortune of at least £50,000. Mr. Smith is far 
less fortunate, although his property is the 
better land. He may have paid a little more for 
it in the first place, perhaps £500, but the price 
of his property stays at the agricultural level. 
Whilst Mr. Jones has gained tens of thousands, 
Mr. Smith is lucky if he has gained £100. 

Under the 1932 Town and Country Planning 


were, of sweeping the dust from off the pitch 
and under the matting. For that very reason, to 
act before we were prepared for this radical and 
final solution might well prove a fatal mistake. 

These, then, are my views which, I hope, will 
show you clearly where I stand on this question. 
It is a matter that demands the most urgent con- 
sideration, even though the time for specific 
action may not yet be ripe. Yet I would not have 
you think that I am arguing that nothing can 
immediately be done. On the contrary, until the 
final decisions are reached-——for a purely provi- 
sional period of, say, some ten years or perhaps 
a trifle more—I would advocate that all cricket 
matches be declared automatically drawn. This 
would prevent any possibility of accusations that 
one side had taken an unfair advantage of the 
other and would give time for the dust to settle. 


the Land 


ONNELLY, MP 


Act—the first major attempt to deal with the 
problem in this country—certain powers were 
granted to local authorities. They were per- 
mitted, in theory, to levy a betterment charge on 
men like Mr. Jones who gained from the town 
plans. At the same time the local authorities 
were obliged to pay compensation to those 
whose property was adversely affected, or 
whose potential development value was limited 
—like Mr. Smith. 

The 1932 Act was a complete failure. It began 
with great good will, at a comparable time after 
World War I to the current period after World 
War II. But it was discovered that it was in 
practice impossible to levy betterment charges. 


The Joneses were always able to plead that their. 


land had increased in value because of their own 
foresight or industry, not because of the bene- 
ficence of the town council. Simultaneously, the 
local authorities were compelled to pay out 
compensation to the Smiths. As this happened 
to be a charge on the local rates, town planning 
became an expensive luxury, and quickly 
stopped. My information is that, under the 1932 
Act, in only one case was a betterment charge 
collected successfully, though several hundred 
thousand pounds were paid out in compensa- 
tion. 

The Barlow Commission, set up in 1938 by 
the Chamberlain Government, was the next step. 
In its report, published in 1940, it stated that 
a successful answer to the specific problem of 
compensation and betterment was the essential 
prerequisite to effective planning. As a result 
the Uthwatt Committee of experts was called 
into being; and their report remains the standard 
analysis of the problem. 

In brief, Lord Justice Uthwatt and his col- 
leagues said that there was no way of solving 
the problem except by drastic action. They 
stated that in practice land had two values: its 
existing use value, possibly as agricultural land; 
and a possible development value, if the land 
were developed at a later stage. The Uthwatt 
Committee was debarred by its terms of refer- 
ence from considering outright land nationalisa- 
tion as a solution, although it said that this 
would be the simplest answer. Therefore, the 
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Uthwatt Committee came forward with a com- 
plicated solution aimed at nationalising the 
development values in land whilst leaving land- 
owners with their existing use value intact. Lord 
Justice Uthwatt proposed a central land fund to 
compensate landowners for the loss of dévelop- 
ment value. At the same time, he recommended 
a central land-purchasing agency for all develop- 
ment, which would acquire land at existing use 
value and make it available to prospective 
developers, probably on very long leases at its 
development value. : 

The 1947 Silkin Town and Country Planning 
Act accepted the Uthwatt analysis of the prob- 
lem, but offered a different solution. It set up 
the central compensation fund and aimed at 
nationalising development values in land. 
From that point it branched out on its own and, 
instead of the central land-purchasing agency, 
it introduced a system of development charges 
—or betterment tax, based on the value of a 
particular planning permission. The hopeful 
theory was that development land would con- 
tinue to change hands at existing use value 

As it turned out this theory was quite wrong. 
Without monetary incentive and in the absence 
of Uthwatt’s central land-purchasing agency, 
development land did not change hands unless 
the prospective developer was prepared to pay 
more than the existing use value. As the 100 
per cent. development charge was still rigidly 
retained, the Silkin solution had the effect of 
imposing a tax on development and, contrary 
te the intention, the unfortunate developer had 
to pay. 

Thus the 1947 Act became unpopular and the 
development charge provision was repealed by 
Harold Macmillan in 1953 when he was Minister 
of Housing and Local Government. The plan- 
ning provisions, however, were retained and, 
with some modifications, so was the theory of 
central compensation. 

The Macmillan solution was obviously a short- 
term one. Mr. Macmillan strenuously denied 
this at the time, but to others it appeared in- 
evitable that in a few years, as the full develop- 
ment plans under the 1947 Act were published, 
new values in land would be created, certain 
landowners would receive virtual monopoly 
rights, and a serious problem would arise. That 
problem is now with us—hence the recent out- 
cry. 

The question now arises as to what should be 
done. One suggestion is that a capital gains tax 
should be imposed, but although there may be 
arguments for this in a general sense, there is no 
evidence that as far as the land problem is con- 
cerned it will succeed where the Silkin proposals 
failed. A capital gains tax will not deal with the 
problem of the monopoly values created for cer- 
tain landowners by town planners—and there is 
no way of dealing with this problem short of the 
physical action proposed in the Uthwatt Report. 


The answer therefore to Sir Basil Spence and 
the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers is for Mr. Henry Brooke now to do what 
Mr. Macmillan failed to do — to take the 
Uthwatt Report out of its’dusty pigeon-hole and 
to implement it. Short of outright land national- 
isation, if there is to be town planning, there is 
no other way. 
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The Churches 





Anglican Anonymous 


By MONICA FURLONG 


HAVE always held that after love itself religion 
li the funniest of human activities, and the 
events of the last few weeks seem determined to 
prove me right. One of the most comic scenes | 
can remember occurred at the lunch to launch 
Anglican World during the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury's speech when a photographer suddenly 
went berserk (what with the heat and the cham- 
pagne and all those clergymen) and had to be 
hustled out by the Café Royal staff still shouting 
something about the value of good reproductions. 
In spite of this enjoyable mishap Anglican World 
breasted the waters of journalism, and turned out 
to be a fat, Queen-sized glossy, full of excellent 
photographs, though as yet lacking the kind of 
writer to send religion sizzling off the page. 

‘Where,’ I kept asking everybody tartly, ‘is the 
money coming from?’ but nobody seemed to 
know. 

More, if dirtier, fun is raised by the publication 
of the Preface to Crockford, a notorious practi- 
cal joke which Fleet Street usually seizes upon 
with deadly solemnity. There is, of course, noth- 
ing in the least official about the views given in 
it, since they are merely those of one individual, 
‘a person of distinction in the Church of 
England, who remains anonymous since, say the 
publishers, ‘this enables him to express his views 
on Church matters with complete frankness.’ 
(Some of us, I can’t resist mentioning, have the 
moral fibre to do this without remaining anony- 
mous.) But the anonymity gives a lot of pleasure 
in church circles, and a favourite summer sport 
of ecclesiastics is counting up the clues. 

‘I reckon he’s an Oxford man, connected with 
Durham, disappointed of preferment under 
Temple, and a friend of Exeter's.’ 

‘Ah, no, but don’t you see, the Durham part’s 
Meant as a blind. He’s only said that to cover 
his tracks.” 

Meanwhile one notices that the author of the 
Preface has a fine Gibbonian turn of phrase, a 
throwaway wit, and a certain amount of com- 
mon sense. The most appealing section concerns 
correct wear for canons who, poor dears, are 
dreadfully lacking in selective plumage. ‘For 
several centuries the only visible mark of a canon 
has been the rosette worn on the front of the 
hat. In church there has been nothing to indicate 
canonical status.’ However, most chapters have 
now got to work adapting cassocks, medizval 
hoods, scarves or tippets for the purpose, ‘all of 
them,’ says old Anglican Anonymous, ‘displaying 
varying degrees of ugliness.’ It might well, he 
continues spitefully, “become the ambition of 
some of the clergy to collect insignia uatil their 
Scarves are as full of badges as the sleeves of a 
Boy Scout's shirt.’ 

The main purpose of the Preface seems to be to 
Present a kind of family portrait of the Church 
of England, rather on the lines of those Victorian 
Photographs in which Papa looked furious, 
Mother tearful, and the children in various stages 
of hysterical giggles. Papa might indeed be furi- 
Ous in this case since a long and mercilessly 
thorough section of the Preface is devoted to 


discussing the successor to the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. As my lunch companion 
at the Café Royal remarked, this is in exceedingly 
bad taste, though once he had mentioned it I 
found I could not resist speculating either. Who 
is to follow the Fish into the primatial See? After 
a brisk swim among the rocks and whirlpools 
of the office, and a horrified glance at the shal- 
lows of the present episcopate, AA concludes 
that ‘the Prime Minister might well break with 
precedent and look abroad,’ a prospect which 
opens up at least one magnificent possibility. 

The suffragan system is denounced, as is the 
wastage of scholar bishops. Southwark is rapped, 
but intelligently, and Exeter is praised justly, as 
an independently-minded man who does his stint 
in the House of Lords. Bishop Stephen Bayne, 
the new Executive Officer of the Anglican Com- 
munion, is welcomed, but with a thoroughly 
English coldness. 

‘It is to be hoped that he will not attempt to 
introduce into Anglican affairs those aspects of 
American organisation which have been so much 
criticised in the affairs of the World Council of 
Churches.’ Personally, 1 should have thought a 
little American organisation might do wonders, 
especially for the Lambeth Conference which, if 
AA is to be believed, is a glory-hole of hilarious 
confusion. 

‘Some bishops found that they had been under 
a misapprehension as to which resolutions they 
were voting for.’ This was bad enough, but those 
who were not busy voting for the wrong resolu- 
tions were, it appears, on the threshold of 
religious hysteria. 

‘The pressure of time, combined with the 
excitement of being part of a great international 
gathering, created a feeling which was only too 
readily interpreted as the leading of the Holy 
Spirit.’ One can imagine. 

Pope John is patted warmly on the head and 
urged to keep trying. Anglicans are told, quite 
properly, that much of the hostility they still 
encounter among English Roman Catholics is 

















merely due to their past intolerance coming home 
to roost. ‘It is necessary to bear in mind that 
Roman Catholics have memories of persecution 
and exclusion from public life. And so on, 
through Presbyterians and Methodists, Convoca- 
tion and the laity, bureaucracy and CACTM and, 
inevitably, money. On the House of Laity AA is 
unforgettably patrician. ‘It may be granted . . , 
that they do not number among their members 
many representatives of the so-called “working 
class,” but we are confident that on the whole they 
do fairly adequately represent the different 
points of view which prevail among the laity of 
the Church.’ Precisely. 

Surprisingly, AA spreads himself (under the 
heading ‘A deplorable incident’) over that curious 
little squabble at Christ Church, at which the 
Regius Professorship of Hebrew was sensibly 
separated from the canonry to which it has been 
annexed for the past 300 years. The idea was, 
Hebrew these days being very few people’s cup 
of tea, that the chair should be available to 
Jewish as well as to Christian scholars. Here poor 
old AA shakes his palsied forefinger in a perfect 
frenzy of worry. The reform was, it appears, 
‘made the occasion for an exhibition of anti- 
clericalism which shocked and disgusted many of 
its supporters.’ As he continues to tremble and 
rage one wonders what Cloud Cuckoo Close can 
possibly have sheltered him from the hard fact 
that Christianity is no longer in a seller’s market. 
‘The Oxford debates have merely brought into 
the open the fact, known to a good many people 
but not often publicly manifested, that in most 
universities now there is a strong body of 
opinion which is actively hostile to Christianity.’ 

Then a rebuke. ‘It is regrettable that so many 
of the abler young pastors in the universities 
stay for such a short time and seem to regard 
the problems of the industrial cities as more 
urgent.’ Dig that, Mr. Phipps, dig that. 

So there we are, us, ourselves, the Church of 
England, caught for a moment of time in this 
funny little publication from the OUP, and 
already able, alas, to see how absurd our hats 
and pathetic our poses will appear in another 
decade. Fortunately, out of sight where the 
photographer has not caught them, is a fire of 
love, a concern for truth, and a passion for 
worship which are the only excuse for the whole 
elaborate charade. 
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salute to the Royal Society 


Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, O.M., President of the Royal Society in its tercentenary 
year,.is a worthy successor to a line of distinguished predecessors, among the 
greatest of whom were Christopher Wren, Isaac Newton, Joseph Lister and 
Ernest Rutherford. Although the originality of his researches at Oxford — where 
some of the original group of philosophers held many of their meetings before the 
Society was formally constituted — have gained him an international reputation 
as a scientist, he has 4 wealth of other interests. He is a gifted linguist, an 
all-round scholar, a competent painter in oils and a connoisseur of Chinese 
porcelain. Such breadth of interest is very appropriate in the chief representative 
of this illustrious Society, for modern science is by no means synonymous with 
narrow spécialisation. The President is here portrayed against the Society's 
fine portrait of the great Sir Joseph Banks, who held office from 1778 to 1820. 
While the Royal Society can look back with justifiable pride on three centuries 
"of scientific achievement, it has no need to rest its reputation on the glories of 
its past. Today it is as vigorous as ever it has been, not only playing a leading 
role in British science but exerting an influence on scientific affairs throughout 
the world. Fellowship — which now totals a little over six hundred — fs conferred 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and as a 
public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 














only after the most searching assessment, and is the greatest distinction British 
science can offer. The Society represents an unrivalled store of scientific 
knowledge, which is always freely available in the national interest. 

Much of the Society's most important work —for example in publishing 
the results of research, administering parliamentary grants-in-aid, and in 
maintaining relations with scientists in other countries—is from its very 
nature unspectacular. But it Is also closely concerned with the recent 
developments that have so powerfully stimulated the imagination of the public. 
As a contribution to the International Geophysical Year the Society established 
a base at Halley Bay in the Antarctic, thus maintaining its tradition of scientific 
exploration in the remote parts of the world. In the exploration of space, in 
which it has been taking an active interest since 1955, it is concerned with 
co-ordinating British scientific research in the universities and government 
establishments. 

The Royal Society is heir to a great tradition but its future, in what will 
clearly be a period of unparalleled progress in science, promises to be no less 
splendid than its past. 
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TOURIST IN AFRICA 


(1) Departure 


Childermas in England—Mrs. Stitch in Genoa— 
Gully Gully in Port Said 


December 28, 1958. On the third day after 
Christmas we commemorate the massacre of the 
Holy Innocents. Few candid fathers, I suppose, 
can regard that central figure of slate in 
Breughel’s painting in Antwerp without being 
touched by sympathy. After the holly and sticky 
sweetmeats, cold steel. 

I declare smugly that at fifty-five I am at the 
time of life when I have to winter abroad, but in 
truth I reached that age thirty years ago. Even 
when I thought I enjoyed fox-hunting my enthu- 
siasm waned by Christmas. I have endured few 
English Februaries since I became self-support- 
ing. February, 1940, found me a probationary 
temporary second-lieutenant in an asbestos 
chalet on the English Channel; never again, I 
resolved. February, 1941, was far from luxurious, 
but it was warm, in a densely crowded troopship 
steaming through the tropics on the great detour 
to Egypt; but in 1942 I was in a Nissen hut on a 
Scottish moor; never again. In those days the 
politicians had a lot to say about Freedom. They 
met—few will now recall—and guaranteed every- 
one Freedom from Fear. Did they also guarantee 
Freedom from Religion? Something of the sort, 
I think. All I asked in that horrible camp was 
freedom to travel. That, I should like to claim, is 
what I fought for, but I did far too little actual 
fighting to make that boast effective. 

Then when the war was over the politicians 
did what they could to keep us all wired in; but 
1 escaped regularly. Nowadays, I suppose, if 
such things were still required, I could get a 
doctor to certify that I needed to go abroad for 
my health. I begin to stiffen early in December. 
Stooping, turning, kneeling, climbing in and out 
of modern motor-cars, which are constructed 
solely for contortionists, become increasingly 
painful. By Christmas I look out on the bare 
trees with something near melancholia. 

Childermas is the Sabbath of cafard. I have 
just looked up this popular word in the dictionary 
and have learned, as no doubt the reader already 
knows, that its roots come from ‘hypocrisy’ and 
‘cant.’ It is therefore peculiarly apt for the emo- 
tions with which the father of a family performs 
the jollities of Christmastide. It is at Childermas, 
as a rule, that I begin to make plans for my 
escape, for, oddly enough, this regularly recurrent 
fi: of claustrophobia always takes me by surprise 
as, I am told, the pains of childbirth often sur- 
prise mothers. Writing now in high summer (for 
this is not the diary as I kept it. I am trying to 
make a book from the notes I took abroad) it 
seems hardly conceivable that I shall ever want 
to leave my agreeable house and family. But I 
shall, next Christmas, and no doubt I shall once 
more find myself with no plans made. 

It is not so easy as it was thirty years ago to 
find a retreat. Tourism and politics have laid 


By EVELYN WAUGH 
(Illustrated by Quentin Blake) 


waste everywhere. Nor is fifty-five the best age 
for travel; too old for the jungle, too young for 
the beaches, one must seek refreshment in the 
spectacle of other people at work, leading lives 
quite different from one’s own. There are few 
more fatiguing experiences than to mingle with 
the holiday-makers of the Jamaican North 
Shore, all older, fatter, richer, idler and more 
ugly than oneself. India is full of splendours 
that must be seen now or perhaps never, but can 
a man of fifty-five long endure a regime where 
wine is prohibited? 





I have worked for eighteen months on the bio- 
graphy of a remarkable but rather low-spirited 
friend many years older than myself. I have read 
nothing and met no one except to further my 
work. Old letters, old dons, old clergymen— 
charming companions, but a lowering diet when 
prolonged. Last year I went to Centrél Africa but 
saw nothing. I flew there and back and spent a 
month in purely -English circumstances cross- 
examining authorities on the book I was writing. 
Africa again without preoccupations, with eyes 
reopened to the exotic. That’s the ticket. 


January, 1959. Ticket? Not altogether easy. 
This is the season when the ships are fullest The 
wise man sails before Christmas. A visit to the 
Union Castle office in London. They are able 
to offer a cabin in the Rhodesia Castle at the end 
of the month. She is a one-class ship sailing on 
the eastward route through the Suez Canal, 
stopping at several places I knew in other days 
and will gladly revisit, and reaching Dar-es- 
Salaam on February 20. On March 27 their new 
flag-ship, the Pendennis Castle, leaves Cape Town 
on her fast return voyage to England. That leaves 
me exactly five weeks in which to wander down 
by land. 

I am told I shall need an inoculation against 
yellow fever and that under the new medical 
organisation this cannot be given by one’s own 
doctor. Instead one must visit a city. In London 
a nurse was giving, it seemed, some thirty shots 
an hour at a guinea a time. I purchased my certi- 
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will be published shortly by Chapman and 
Hall. 











ficate there. In the course of my journey I crosse¢ 
many frontiers but no government official eve: 
asked to see it. The only person to show aa: 
concern for my health was the ticket clerk at + 
tiny airfield in Tanganyika. 

Medical authorities seem to have grown tame: . 
lately. I remember great annoyance at the hand 
of the captain of a Belgian lake steamer crossin; 
to the Congo in 1931: he sent me ashore unde 
a blazing sun to find a doctor on a golf link 
who, as the hooter was sounding for departure 
certified my immunity from a variety of con 
tagious diseases. As for the nineteenth century 
which is popularly supposed to have been so free 
readers of Charles Waterton may remember tha: 
in 1841 he was shipwrecked on a voyage from 
Civita Vecchia to Leghorn and with his fellow 
passengers obliged to transfer to the ship with 
which they had collided. When they reached 
Leghorn they were refused permission to land 
by the quarantine authorities on the grounds that 
their original bill of health had gone down with 
their ship. Only the impassioned intervention of 
Prince Charles Napoleon saved them from 
twenty days’ incarceration. It is wrong to repre- 
sent bureaucracy as an evil contrived solely by 
socialists. It is one of the evidences of original 
sin. The great alluring false promise of the 
socialists is that the State will wither away. 

When I tell people of my movements they say 
either: ‘Not a-very pleasant time to be going. 
Everything will be very disturbed after the Accra 
Conférence,’ or ‘A vefy interesting time to be 
going. Everything will be full of life after the 
Accra Conference.’ No one, when one is going 
to Paris, warns one of the dangers from Algerian 
terrorists or envies one the excitements of 
UNESCO. As a defence I pretend to an interest 
in archeology. ‘I want to have a look at the 
Persian vestiges in the off-shore islands.’ I like 
showy ruins and am moderately knowledgeable 
about European architecture, but I can’t distia- 
guish periods or races in Mohammedan building. 
I mean to go to some of these ‘off-shore islands’ 
(what is an in-shore island?) if I can. I am grate- 
ful to them for turning many conversations from 
the ‘colour problem’ and African nationalism. 


January 27. A friend in London gave a dinner 
party to wish me a good journey and kindly 
assembled people she thought I should like to see. 
I] was put in mind of Swift’s observation: “When 
we are old our friends find it difficult to please 
us, and are less concern’d whether we be pleas’d 
or no.” 

An odious and graceless thought; a wintry 
thought; high time to be off. 

January 28. It is satisfactory to leave for the 
tropics in bitter, dingy weather. Sometimes I have 
left in sun and new snow and felt sorry to be off. 
| am taking the train to Genoa and boarding my 
ship there. At Dover no one looked at our lug- 
gage or passports but we were none the less 
herded into the ritual procession round the 
customs shed. Why can’t the train draw up along- 
side of the ship as ‘at Calais? There are lines laid 
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to the quay. The great majority of the passengers 
carry their own bags and have a long. unneces- 
sary march 


Ticket troubles at Calais. The train comprises 
miscellaneous sleeping cars bound for various 
destinations; only one for Rome and that full. 
I have to travel in the Simplon-Orient which 
leaves Paris later than the Rome Express without 
a dining-car and shall have to change trains in 
the early morning at Milan. The conductor and 
guard assure me that they have information that 
all sleepers are engaged on the Rome Express. 





Paris at the cocktail hour. How gaily | used to 
jump into a taxi and visit the bars while the 


train crawled round the Ceinture. Nowadays, 


hard of hearing and stiff in the joints, | sit 
glumly in my compartment. At the Gare de 
Lyon there is an hour in which to try and change 
to the Rome Express. Clearly a case of ‘oli est 
le Cooks homme?’ The wagon-lit office is shut 
but a Dickensian figure in the peaked cap of a 
travel agency lurks near it. He falls into a 
hoarse disquisition about a rebate I can get by 
avoiding Swiss territory, if 1 get the chef de train 
—‘chej de train, mind—conductor won't do’— 
to endorse my ticket and send it to the issuing 
agency. | persuade the Agent that this is not the 
primary problem. He pads along with me to the 
platform. In the hazy evening the station is an 
ant-heap of sleeping-cars scurrying in all direc- 
tions. My car has disappeared with my luggage 
We find an empty berth on the Rome Express, 
then that car too wanders abruptly away into 
the darkness while I am talking to the conductor. 
‘Oh, so you speak French, eh?’ says the Agent 
resentfully as though I had been imposing on 
his good nature under false pretences. No porters 
in view—‘Ah porters, now, you don’t see many 
of them these days.” The Agent, who seéms as 
rheumatic as I, limps off to find one. I stay at 
the Rome Express platform where my sleeping 
car presently returns and is immediately over- 
run by Indians, men, women and children all 
beautifully dressed and talking volubly in 


English. They fill corridor. steps and platform. 
Five minutes to go and the Agent appears among 
them with a porter and my baggage. ‘What I 
haven't got.- that’s your tickets. Conducteur 
wouldn’t hand them over’ He indicates that our 
transactions are finished. His tip is bigger than 
he expected (or deserved) and he leaves me with 
a faint hint of geniality Precisely at eight the 
conductor from my first train comes swimming 
through the surge of Indians with my tickets. The 
train moves and suddenly all the Indians start 
tumbling out of it. leaving one dapper, waving, 
sweetly-scented couple 

1 wonder what Cooks-homme’s history is. His 
French sounded very French to me; his English 
was the kind of cockney one seldom hears nowa- 
days in London. Most of what I said struck him 
as densely obscure. An English soldier left over 
from the First World War perhaps, who had 
married a French girl and settled down with her? 
A Frenchman who had worked some years in a 
British colony and picked up the language of his 
mates? As happier men watch birds. | watch 
men. They are less attractive but more various 

Man-watching at dinner. The second service is 
pleasantly unfrequented. A striking figure sits 
opposite me, hirsute and swarthy; a Syrian re- 
volutionary? an unfrocked Coptic clergyman? 
He addresses me . English. « take a shot and he 
admits to being a Sikh. who cut his hair and 
shaved his beard in Detroit. He is now growing 
them again but they will not yet have reached a 
suitable length when he meets his family How 
will they take it? I mention the assembly of 
Indians at the station and surmise they were 
diplomats. There are no diplomats in Detroit, 
the Sikh says; everyone works hard there. Then 
he gives me a detailed account of his sufferings 
from the avarice of French taxi-drivers. | tell 
him he will find things worse in Naples, where 
he is going. He is stopping on the way at Rome. 
Is that a good place? He knows nothing what- 
ever about { except that it is the capital of Italy. 
He has never heard of the Caesars, of the Popes, 
of Michelangelo or even of Mussolini. He is an 
engineer and, I suppose, about thirty years old 
and quite well off 


January 29. Genoa shortly before eight. | have 
a friend whom I have more than once attempted 
to portray in fiction under the name of ‘Mrs. 
Stitch.” Mrs. Stitch was wintering in Rome and I 
had told her I was coming to Genoa on the re- 
mote chance that she might join me. The main 
reason for my anxiety to get into the Rome Ex- 
press was that I should be at the hotel at the 
time I had told her. Just as ‘I finished shaving 
after my bath she turned up with four hats, six 
changes of clothes and a list of complicated 
chores for her friends, for whom she habitually 
recovers lost property, hooks, tickets, and collects 
peculiar articles of commerce. 

Her first business was at the railway station 
which, for a reason that was never clear to me, 
was harbouring a coat of unlovely squalor 
abandoned somewhere by one of her more irre- 
sponsible cronies. Without authority or means of 
identification Mrs. Stitch cajoled a series of 
beaming officials and possessed herself of the 
sordid garment. ‘How different from the French,’ 
Mrs. Stitch said, ‘they would never have let me 
have it.’ I sometimes suspect that one of the rea- 
sons she gets on so badly with the French is that 
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she speaks their language well. in Italy she hag 
te rely purely on her looks and always gets her 
way without argument 

Breakfast in the station The one perennial 
dissension between Mrs Stitch and me is that | 
like to eat in marble halls under lofty chandeliers 
while Mrs. Stitch insists on candlelit garrets and 
cellars. She thinks my preference hopelessly 
middle-class and tells me | am like Arnold Ben- 
nett. Mrs. Stitch’s greatest difficulty in Italy is 
that there are singularly few quiet. murky 
restaurants; the smaller they are, the noisier and 
the more brilliantly lighted The railway station 
at Genoa provided 9 happy compromise For 
luncheon we found what Mrs Stitch wanted at 
Olivo’s on the old quay At dinner at Pichin in 
the new quarter the cooking was admirable but 
the light blinding. On the second day we drove 
out to a gay little beach restaurant at Nervi. 
I was never able to get her into the restaurant 
of our hotel and wistfully caught only an occa- 
sional glimpse of its sumptuous Victor-Emmanuel 
trappings. The cooking of Genoa. like its archi- 
tecture, is mild-flavoured and wholesome 

From this generalisation I exclude the Campo 
Santo which for the amateur of cemeteries is one 
of the wonders of the modern world We went 
there at once and emerged after two hours dazed 
by its preposterous splendours When the 
Genoese lost their independence, the energies 
that had once taken them on piratical hazards 
into unknown waters and the remains of their 
accumulated wealth were devoted to the private 
commemoration of their dead 

We are accustomed to the grandiose tombs of 
monarchs and national heroes. In Genoa for 
more than a hundred years professional and 
mercantile families competed in raising purely 
domestic temples They stand round two great 
quadrangles and extend along the terraced hill- 
side beginning with the strong echo of Canova 
and ending in a whisper of Mestrovic and 
Epstein. They are of marble and bronze, mas- 
sively and intricately contrived. Draped and ‘half- 
draped figures symbolic of mourning and hope 
stand in unembarrassed intimacy with portrait- 
sculptures of uncanny realism. There stand the 
dead in the changing fashions of a century. the 
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men whiskered. frock-coated, bespectacled, the 
women in bustles and lace shawls and feathered 
bonnets, every button and bootlace precisely 
reproduced. and over all has drifted the fine grey 
dust of a neighbouring quarry. ‘He’s taken silk 
all right,’ said Mrs. Stitch before a gowned bar- 
nster, and indeed that is precisely the effect of the 
dust that has settled in the hollows of the 
polished white marble. All appear to be lined, 
flesh and clothing alike, in grey shot-silk. 

There are tableaux almost vivants in which 
marble angels of consolation emerge from bronze 
gates to whisper to the kneeling bereaved. In one 
group there is a double illusion, a marble mother 
lifts her child to kiss the marble bust of his 
father. In the 1880s the hand of art nouveau 
softens the sharp chiselling. There is nothing 
built after 1918 to interest the connoisseur. 
It is as a museum of mid-nineteenth-century 
bourgeois art in the full, true sense, that the 
Campo Santo of Genoa stands supreme. If Pére 
la Chaise and the Albert Memorial were ob- 
literated the loss would be negligible as long as 
this great repository survives. 

Fortunately it was untouched, or apparently so, 
in the bombardments of the Second World War. 
It was reported in 1944 that the city was ‘flat.’ 
Some fine buildings were irreparably lost but 
today, apart from an unexploded British naval 
shell that is gratefully exhibited in the Cathedral, 
there is little evidence of damage. I remember, 
when Italy declared war on us in 1940, a poli- 
tician exultantly proclaiming on the wireless that 
we should soon add notably to the ruins for which 
that country was so justly famous. (It is worth 
recalling that before the surrender of Rome the 
English wished to destroy it and we were pre- 
vented only by our American allies.) He did not 
take account of the Italians’ genius for restoration. 
They do not, as do those in authority in England, 
regard the destruction of a good building as a 
welcome opportunity to erect something really 
ugly in its place. They set to work patiently 
exercising the arts of their ancestors. The palaces 
and churches of Genoa were, it seems, in ruins 
in 1945. Now, walking the streets with Augustus 
Hare’s guide book of 1875, Mrs. Stitch and I 
could see almost all that he saw, as he saw it. 

| did not know Genoa before the war. I went 
through by owl-light countless times but. the 
train runs underground and one gets no glimpse 
of the city’s beauties. It is a place much neglected 
by English and American sightseers who hurry 
through on their way to Rome and Florence and 
Venice. Genoa cannot be compared with these. 
It has no stupendous works of art and is haunted 
by few illustrious ghosts. It is stately and rather 
prosaic and passes almost unnoticed in the in- 
comparable riches of Italy. In another country 
it would be the focus of zxsthetic excitement. 

All that is interesting, apart from the Campo 
Santo, lies in the little triangle between the two 
railway stations and the water-front. There one 
may see two streets of palaces and some thirty 
churches displaying every phase of architecture 
from early medizval to late rococo. The palaces 
are all, I think, in public hands or divided into 
offices and flats. The shipping agency, where I 
went to verify my sailing, is housed in a delicate 
eighteenth-century building whose gates lead 
in‘o a cortile with beyond it, through the further 
arch, a hanging garden rising into the sunlight on 


elaborately sculptured terraces. The two im- 
portant streets, the Via Balbi and the Via Nuova, 
unpleasantly renamed Via Garibaldi, are narrow 
and deeply shaded except on the roofs and upper 
storeys where at dawn and sunset the pediments 
and cornices reveal their strength. The doorways 
are immense and through them beyond the 
quadrangles and open staircases there is often a 
bright view, on one side of the sea, on the other of 
the mountains. Steep populous alleys lead down 
to the harbour, but they are clean and sweet. The 
people are as polite as Romans. There are no 
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child-beggars, only the traditional, black-robed, 
bead-telling old people on the steps of the 
churches. The Genoese of the old city go to bed 
early. After dinner one can promenade the empty 
streets, finding at every corner a lamp-lit shrine 
and meeting few motor-cars. 

The chief hotel in Genoa stands near the rail- 
way station. Luggage is carried there through a 
tunnel under the traffic which during the day is 
thick and fast. It is as good an hotel as I have 
found anywhere. As I have said, I was not 
allowed to try the cooking; everything I did try 
was first-class, in particular the two concierges. 
When one is travelling one’s comfort depends 
more on concierges than on cooks or managers 
or head waiters. These functionaries are getting 
rather rare in England and are quite unknown 
in America. Outside Europe they tend to be ras- 
cals. There is in England a Corps of Commis- 
sionaires, who have their own burial ground 
at Brookwood. They are uniformed and _ be- 
medalled touts who, as far as I have ever seen, 
do nothing except collect tips. But concierges 
have to be polyglot, omniscient, imperturbable as 
croupiers, patient as nuns, and endowed with 
memories as deep and accurate as librarians. 
Mrs. Stitch has some of the requisite qualities, 
but not all. I should be the worst possible man 
for the job. The concierges of Genoa romanti- 
cally assumed that my meeting with Mrs. Stitch 
was clandestine and showed exquisite tact in 
defending our privacy and concealing our 
identities froin an inquirer whom they took for a 
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private detective. I should like to believe that 
there is an international corps of concierges, a 
Sovereign Order like the Knights of Malta, and 
a splendid cemetery where they can all lie to- 
gether at the end, but I am told they never resort 
together and mostly retire quite young and 
rather rich and blandly fatten ducks in remote, 
soft valleys. 

Mrs. Stitch and I took our sight-seeing easy. 
One night in a wagon-lit did not work in me any 
miracle of rejuvenation. | was not yet good for 
more than two miles a day nor could I eat more 
than ‘a spoonful or two of the delicious confec- 
tions of fish that were put before us. I was the 
same seedy old man who had groaned up to 
Paddington. But my eyes were opening. For 
months they had ceased to see; I had moved 
like a blind man through the lanes and hamlets 
of Somerset and the familiar little area of Lon- 
don that lies between the London Library and 
the Hyde Park Hotel. I needed a strong draught 
to quicken my faculty and I found it in the 
Counter-Reformation extravagance of the Gesu. 
That picked me up and I was ready for the 
subtler beauties of the Cathedral. 


* 


My hope, not I trust wholly presumptuous, in 
publishing this diary is that the things which 
amused and interested me on my little tour, may 
amuse and interest some others. I do not attempt 
to guide them by enumerating all the objects to 
be seen, nor even all I saw. E. V. Lucas’s “Wan- 
derer’ series of descriptions of famous towns, 
which give so beguiling an air of leisure, of the 
sensitive eye freely roaming, of mature medita- 
tion, of unhurried feet pottering, of the mind 
richly stored with history and anecdote, were in 
fact, his daughter has revealed, the fruit of 
break-neck speed and frantic jottings of the kind 
most ridiculed in less adroit tourists. During these 
two days in Genoa I hobbled along beside Mrs. 
Stitch, popped into places that looked interesting, 
sat down as often as possible and stared hard; 
and my vision cleared. I was not to see much of 
architectural beauty during my tour but I 
brought to other spectacles eyes sharpened on 
the stones of Italy. 


One little puzzle I met which has often exer- 
cised me since. For centuries the most illustrious 
relic in the very rich treasury of San Lorenzo (it 
claims also the ashes of St. John the Baptist and 
has furnished them with superb vehicles for ex- 
position and procession) was the Sacro Catino. 
It is a large dish of green glass, broken and put 
together with a small piece missing, and -hand- 
somely mounted. It is displayed in the treasury 
still but the sacristan makes no claims for its 
authenticity. It has an old history. In 1101 
Genoese and Pisan crusaders sacked Cesarea. 
The loot was enormous but the Genoese happily 
surrendered all their share in exchange for this 
dish which local pundits assured them was used 
by Our Lord at the Last Supper for washing the 
apostles’ feet. More than this, it was cut from a 
single prodigious emerald which Solomon had 
given to fhe Queen of Sheba. 

The Genoese bore it back in triumph, en- 
shrined it and protected it as the greatest pos- 
session of the republic. Twelve knights were 
appointed to the high honour of holding the key 
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Centre specimen is the skin or “‘cover”’ of a lesser 
paperback, usually discarded about the sixth day. 
Note left the carton, exquisitely adapted to its 
purpose (being a carton). Bottom left are bus 
tickets marked by the Migration section of the 
S.P.U. (Schweppshire Papyrological Union), 














NO, 5 PAPER WATCHING. The great bulk of Park-loving species is undoubtedly 
“Sunday” paper. This is known as the Sunday phase of paper movement and 
is actually associated with Sunday, although of course there is no generic 
or ritual significance in this. The loose term “Sunday newspaper” has long 
been discarded, as the news itself is difficult to find, often merely vestigial and 
hidden beneath adventitious and prominent frontages believed to be attraction- 
repulsion in origin. 

(Note that one piece of paper is in front or “leading” as we call it, though of 
course it is dangerous to impute anthropomorphic motives; nor is it for us to 
“explain” this quality of coming firstness. 

Most of the species are familiar; but the keen watcher is often rewarded by 
the appearance of individuals unfamiliar, if not actually rare. See here for 
instance a fine example of a Journal of Naval Groceries and Supply, with, not 


far away, a ruffled specimen of a Programme of the Schweltenham Festival. 
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of its casket for a month each, year after year. 
In 1476 a law was passed making it a capital 
offence to try alchemical experiments with it. So 
it was guarded and venerated until the Revolu- 
tion. In 1809 French free-thinkers captured the 
city and bore the Sacro Catino off to Paris with 
other treasures. In 1815 it was restored, but on 
the road between Turin and Genoa someone 
dropped it and broke it and plainly revealed that 
it was made of glass. By an inexplicable process 
of the human reason the Genoese at once decided 
that it was totally spurious. If it was not the 
Queen of Sheba’s emerald it was not Our Lord's 
basin. No knights guard it now. It is displayed 
to profane eyes as an objet de vertu among the 
silver altar fronts and- the Byzantine reliquaries, 
ali beautifully arranged and lighted as though 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

After luncheon on the second day I covered 
my suitcases with the gummy labels of the 
steamship line and lay down to read. After half 
an hour | was disturbed by a series of strange 
noises, cracklings and rustlings. Every one of the 
labels, whether attached to leather or canvas, 
was detaching itself and rolling up into a little 
cylinder. Rum 

Farewell Mrs. Stitch. She returned to Rome 
with the gruesome coat on her elegant arm. 


January 31. 

The Rhodesia Castle is a clean, seaworthy, 
punctual ship with a swimming-pool, cinema- 
screen and all modern amenities, but no preten- 
sions to grand luxe. The food was abundant and 
seductively named and seemed to cause general 
satisfaction. I cannot say much about it. I was 
treating this voyage as a cure. A ship is one of 
the few places where one can play the ascetic 
without causing annoyance to anyone else. 
Accordingly I subsisted chiefly on fruit and cold 
ham. I never entered’the bar where the jollier 
passengers foregathere¢ and eventually landed 
in Africa lighter and very much more agile than 
I had embarked. 

The ship was quite full and I was lucky to get 
a cabin with a bathroom. Not that I can find 
much use for a bath at sea. A ship is as clean as 
a hospital; except after days on shore washing is 
a formality; for the first days of hot weather the 
freshwater shower is a pleasure; after that the 
cold water runs hot and one breaks into sweat 
anew as One tries to dry. But throughout the voy- 
age I compared the privacy and spaciousness of 
this journey with the squalor of my flight the 
year before. 

At the time of writing (July, 1959) there is a 
correspondence in the Times about the horrors 
of third-class air-travel. I had gone to Rhodesia 
first class. Perhaps we were objects of envy in our 
€Xpensive quarters, but we had little compassion 








to spare for the second-class victims forward. We 
had our own bitter troubles. It was impossible to 
sleep and very difficult to get to the lavatory. 
After dark it was a strain to read by the little 
spotlights. All of us, rich and poor alike, were 
periodically turned out to wait for refuelling at 
airports which ingeniously contrived the utmost 
gloom with the utmost restlessness. There was 
nothing to do but drink. It took days to recover. 
February 1. Sunday. There are three priests on 
board,’ Dutch, Italian and ‘rish-American, on 
their way to different mission stations. Also two 
parties of nuns, Catholic and Anglican. The 
Anglicans are put out that they are denied Com- 
munion, but they hear Mass regularly. The An- 
glican nuns were unmistakably English spinsters. 
None of them had developed that round cheerful 
face whose expression varies from serenity to 
fatuity, which one sees everywhere in Catholic 
convents. These Anglican sisters are universally 
respected in Africa for their good works. They 


* did not seem notably joyous. But who am I, of all 


people, to complain about that? 

Most of the passengers came on board at Lon- 
don and have made up their bridge fours and 
dining tables and generally got acquainted, so 
that I am able to study them in solitude. I had 
expected a predominance of elderly people of 
the kind one finds on the banana boats in the West 
Indies, making the round trip for their rheuma- 
tism or bronchitis. There are some of these, but 
very few. The great majority are the young, re- 
turning to work; not adventurers seeking a for- 
tune; not, at this late age of Africa, empire 
builders; but the employees of governments and 
big commercial firms taking up secure posts as 
clerks and schoolmasters and conservators of soil; 
sons of the Welfare State; well qualified, well 
behaved, enjoying an easy bonhomie with the 
stewards. Many have young wives, children and 
infants in arms. 

A printed notice proclaims: “The Captain and 
his officers will wear Blue Mess Kit White Mess 
Kit Blue Uniform White Uniform at dinner 
tonight,’ with the inapplicable words struck out, 
but few take advantage of this hint. Mine is one 
of a dozen dinner jackets worn in the evening. 

The library is reserved for adults. It is also free 
of wireless. Instead of a single, fatigable orchestra 
most ships nowadays have loudspeakers every- 
where and the succession of gramophone records 
is only interrupted by announcements—Test 
match scores, geographical and meteorological 
information from the bridge, news of the ship’s 
recreations. (One exhortation on this voyage was 
enjoyable: ‘At 12.45 today a passenger was 
observed throwing a _ basket-chair overboard 
from the verandah. If this is an expression of dis- 
satisfaction the Captain would like the oppor- 
tunity to put things right.’) The library is a place 
of refuge. It is also well stocked with some thou- 
sand books of which I possess a dozen only and 
have read a further two dozen. The steward tells 
me that the Line employs a professional librarian 
who visits every ship at London and Southampton 
and distributes books. He must have a peculiarly 
difficult task, and he does it admirably. Every 
taste finds some satisfaction. For me a voyage 
is the time to read about the places for which I 
am bound and to study the best-sellers of the past 
year. I got through two books a day and never 
found myself without something readable. 





February 3. The Mediterranean is cool and 
calm. Clocks go on an hour. Sir Harold Nicolson 
has said that he resents this shortening of his life. 
I find it exhilarating; the gift of a whole precious 
hour totally free of delinquency and boredom, 
Odd that traditionally the voyage west, where 
days and nights get longer and longer, should 
symbolise the expedition to the Fortunate Isles. 


February 4. Port Said at dawn. Over a hundred 
dauntless passengers left for the gruelling dash 
to the Sphinx and to Suez. I did not land. The 
officials who came on board wore khaki service 
dress and Brodrick caps. No tarbouches to be 
seen. The touts have discarded their white gowns 
for shoddy western suits, exemplifying the 
almost universal rule that ‘Nationalists’ obliterate 
national idiosyncrasies. Even the ‘gully-gully’ 
man wore trousers. 

I have often wondered about the history of 
these performers, more comedians than con- 
jurors, who, as far as I know, are peculiar to the 
Canal. Few tourists inghese days go shopping in 
Port Said or sit in its cafés. (I remember the days 
when everyone going out, male and female, 
bought a topee at the quayside and those return- 
ing to Europe from the tropics threw them over- 
board in the basin to be scavenged by Arab boat- 
men.) So nowadays the ‘gully-gully’ men ply be- 
tween Port Said and Suez, boarding the ships and 
giving performances on deck at advertised times. 
I first saw them in February, 1929, when perforce 
I spent some weeks in the port. Their repertoire is 
as immutable as the D’Oyly Carte’s. The craft, 
I have been told, is hereditary. The man who 
squatted on the deck of the Rhodesia Castle must 
be the son of one of those whose attentions in 
1929 became rather tedious after long repetition; 
or perhaps he was one of those tiny children 
whom I mentioned in a book called Labels. ‘There 
was a little Arab girl,’ I noted, ‘who had taught 
herself to imitate them perfectly, only, with a rare 
instinct for the elimination of essentials, she used 
not to bother about the conjuring at all, but would 
scramble from table to table in cafés, saying 
“Gully Gully” and.taking a chicken in and out of 
a little cloth bag. She was every bit as amusing as 
the grown-ups and made just as much money.’ 

There is a distinctly military tinge about the 
gully-gully ritual, which dates perhaps from 1915, 
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much facetious saluting and the address: ‘Oh, 
you, Officer, sir,” when chickens are produced from 
waistcoat pockets. There is also the invocation of 
the name of Mrs. Cornwallis-West derived from a 
remote and forgotten scandal. But who began the 
art, when? Most Oriental and African conjurors 
assume converse with the supernatural. No doubt 
Egyptian conjurors did a hundred years ago. Some 
unrecorded Charlie Chaplin or Grock of the 
waterfront must at about the time of Aida have 
first hit on the idea of introducing farce; perhaps 
the literal progenitor of all gully-gully men. | 
wish I knew. 

All day in the Canal drifting past the dullest 
landscape in the world, while the passengers hang 
fascinated on the taffrails and take spools of 
snapshots. 

I remember once seeing a soldier of the French 
Foreign Legion desert, jump overboard just before 
luncheon, and stand rather stupidly in the sand 
watching the ship sail on without him. Once, 
much later, during the last war, I remember a 
happy evening on the Canal dining’ with two 
sailors whose task was to employ numberless Arab 
bomb-watchers. When they reported an enemy 
aeroplane and a splash. traffic was stopped until 
the missile was found. The clever Italians, I was 
told, dropped blocks of salt which dissolved, leav- 
ing’ no trace. Divers worked for days in vain 
searching for them and the Canal was blocked as 
effectively as by high explosive. But there -was 
nothing of interest during this day’s journey. All 
one could see was a line of behinds as the passen- 
gers gazed and photographed nothing. 

The Captain tells me he finds the Canal the 
most interesting part of his voyage. 

The weather grows pleasantly warm; not warm 
énough to justify the outbreak of shorts which 
both sexes, from now on, inelegantly assume. 
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AFTER WOLFENDEN 


Sir,—lI was interested in R. A. Cline’s ratio 
dissendi from the judgment of Lord Parker in Smith 
and Others v. Hughes and Others, which case he 
covers in his article ‘Reasoned Decisions,’ Spectator, 
June 24. 

In view of the heterodox views imputed to the 
Divisional Court by that article, one perhaps should 
quote a dictum of his Lordship: ‘Everyone knew it 
[The Street Offences Act] was an Act to clean up 
the streets and to allow people to walk along the 
streets unmolested.’ He is thus taking judicial notice 
(which he has the discretion to do) of the appropriate 
recommendation of the Wolfenden Report (Recom- 
mendation XXIX, page 115) and of the grounds for 
it: ‘the streets should be cleared from what is 
offensive . . . and made tolerable for ordinary citi- 
zens who live in them and pass along them.’ 

His Lordship’s statements of the ‘mischief’ at 
which the Act aimed is more in accord with the 
Wolfenden Committee than is the popular impres- 
sion upon which your contributor hangs his hat. 

On the facts of Smith v. Hughes the judgment is 
perfectly reasonable. Was. a common prostitute sit- 
ting on the private side of that window and attract- 
ing the attention of male passers-by in the way she 
did ‘soliciting’? The answer was ‘yes.’ The reason 
for it is that the solicitation was capable of being 
received in the street: 

The relevance of the public telephone box example 
given in ‘Reasoned Decisions’ is not clear; there, 
surely, the client, although in a public place, is doing 
the soliciting, which is not an offence. 

Now the ‘models. If such an advertisement 
clearly and unambiguously advertises the carnal ser- 
vices of the lady, an offence is committed, otherwise 
the Court would have to be satisfied, beyond reason- 
able doubt, that the ‘model’ was a common prosti- 
tute using a ‘device’ to secure custom. 

Finally, would R. A. Cline agree that a common 
prostitute, who sent a man on to the street to secure 
custom for her, was committing an offence?—Yours 
faithfully, 

HARRY THORPE 
4 Tilsworth Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Roy Jenkins’s note on the behaviour of 
Labour MPs over the homosexuality debate leaves 
room for a personal gloss, I think. My wife and I 
wrote to our MP, Mrs. Braddock, after observing 
that neither her name nor those of Liverpool’s two 
other Labour MPs appeared in the voting lists pub- 
lished after this debate. The terms in which we wrote 
were mild enough, in-all conscience: we conceded 
that she might have had more important things to do, 
hoped that such a doughty champion of mental 
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health would have voted for the motion, but added 
that we would rather she had voted against than 
absented herself or abstained, since free votes on 
important social and moral issues were rare enough 
to be cherished by lovers of Parliament. We have 
only had a formal acknowledgement of this letter, so 
can only conclude that our MP prefers not to com- 
municate her views on this subject, either to Parlia- 
ment or to her constituents. 

In this context, it seems unfair of Mr. Jenkins to 
make a disparaging remark about Mr. Grimond’s 
little band. Two-thirds of them stood up to be 
counted—and stood up for civilisation too.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 
12 Rodney Street, Liverpool 1 


* 


Sir,—The news that the proposals of the Wolfenden 
Report on homosexuality are not to. be implemented 
will bring joy to many hearts, not least to that of 
Mr. John Gordon. May we now hope. that the 
Labouchere amendment will be extended to include 
not only homosexual acts between women, but all 
heterosexual intercourse between consenting (though 
unmarried) adults in private? 

Fornication is not only a grave sin, but also a 
social menace; adultery is worse. Surely, in the 
circumstances—and despite the enlightened opinions 
of Mr. Gordon—logic demands that such offences 
should be penalised? It may be argued that a 
majority of the public would not support such 
changes; but this, sir, is surely a case in which the 
Government should take a bold lead.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOCELYN BROOKE 
Ivy Cottage, Bishopsbourne, Nr. Canterbury 


* 


Sir,—There has been criticism of the Street Offences 
Bill on the ground that it only sweeps the dirt under 
the carpet. But might not a truer analogy be that 
shops and hotels do best on main roads and not up 
side-streets? 

I should have thought that prostitutes soliciting in 
person tended to create a demand for their services 
while cards in a shop window would merely inform 
those who had already decided on their course of 
action.—Yours faithfully, 

W. M. NEWTE 
Headmaster 
Ripley Court School, Ripley, Surrey 


ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—Both Mr. Gilmour and the Spectator must be 
commended for the article dealing with the aims and 
influence of the World Zionist movement. It was oné 
of the most fair and candid considerations of Zionism 
that I have read in recent years although it is certain 
to provoke the hostility of Zionists and their sym- 
pathisers, 

Mr. Gilmour’s remarks about the activity of the 
Zionist lobby in the United States were of particular 
interest. The ability of this minority pressure group to 
shape American Middle East policy has (as Senator 
Fulbright recently said) seriously handicapped Amer- 
ican diplomacy in that area. As early as 1951 Ben- 
Gurion boasted of his ability to reverse decisions of 
the United States Government as a result of pressure 
applied by the Zionist lobby, In an interview given 
to the New York Times (November 5, 1951) he dis- 
cussed Israel’s need for security and immigration. 
‘All countries were approached. The Communist 
States sometimes declined and sometimes did not 
reply. Americans also did not always grant Isracl’s 
requests, but the difference was that in the United 
States appeals could be made to the people and 
contact could be made with legislators and the 
press. This situation enabled the Government on 
several occasions to influence the United States 
Government to reverse earlier decisions.’ 

The power of the Zionist lobby in the United 
States is based mainly upon the Jewish vote for which 
both parties compete at election time and Jewish con- 
tributions to party campaign funds. Of the two 
parties, the Democratic Party (for historical reasons 
and .because of the general parlous state of party 
funds) has been the more responsive to Zionist politi- 
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cal and economic pressure. The success of this lobby 
can also be partly attributed to the absence of a 
counter-pressure group in the United States which 
presents the Arab viewpoint.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES D. THEBERGE 
New College, Oxford 
* 


Sr.—I did not say th: Zionist organisation had 
ceased to exist; I said there no longer was a Zionist 
movement. If Mr. Cooke cannot tell the difference 
between a live movement and a dead organisation | 
cannot help him. His letter also shows that he has 
odd notions of what goes on in the world. Israel 
has been more written and talked about than almost 
any other subject, and its conflict with the Arabs 
has been debated ad nauseam. The point at issue in 
the present controversy is not whether further in- 
formation is needed, but whether a liberal journal 
like the Spectator should turn itself into the vehicle 
of an organised hate campaign. Mr. Cooke is sur- 
prised because | said Israel's critics ‘become involved 
in the campaign to destroy it. What else is one to 
say if even a fair-minded book like his own is 
promptly put to propagandist uses whose purpose he 
does not seem to understand?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE LICHTHEIM 
I]- Redington Road. NW3 


CLINICAL ATTITUDES 


Sm,—1 have always enjoyed Mrs. Furlong’s articles, 
finding them thankfully free of the cosiness or con- 
descension which marks so much writing—and 
speaking—for women. But in ‘Clinical Attitudes’ I 
looked in vain for her usual gaiety and sense. Instead, 
it was written with the kind of faint praise which 
damns the subject and suggests a complacent mood 
of self-praise in the author: worse, it smacked of 
the second-hand (‘a friend of mine said . . .”) and I 
must regretfully assume that. in this instance, she 
knows tittle of what she’s writing. 

Now | do—as I have gone regularly to our local 
clinic with my two daughters during the last four 
years. So I feel I must rush to its defence and not 
merely fume to my husband. 

Ours is a thriving concern, full of children, asleep 
o: yelling, gurgling or fighting, in arms, playpens and 
under foot—and a fascinating diversity of mothers! 
So the brief queues are never boring. It. is 
efficiently, and yet informally, organised and madly 
friendly; all mothers consider other mothers fair 
game for maternal anecdotes and so conversation 
never languishes. Of course, a lot of this depends on 
the Health Visitors themselves. In our clinic they 
know all our names (none of that ‘good afternoon, 
mother’ sort of lark which Mrs. Furlong seems to 
expect) and have an incredible memory for our 
children’s names and ages and health—and a real 
concern for them. No problem is too minor nor too 
complicated. (A very young mother ahead of me 
in the queue a month ago had a non-stop-crier by 
way of offspring and was limp with tiredness and 
disillusionment. Miss X gave her sympathy, an hour- 
by-hour routine to follow and the promise of a visit 
the next day. This was typical.) 

Two other points can be countered. As a graduate, 
[ recognise the value of a trained person and am not 
too proud to lean a little on their experience. That 
they are spinsters is hardly relevant. No one who 
remembers the desperate moments of inadequacy that 
beset a new mother, weeping with her yelling baby, 
can believe that giving birth to a baby automatically 
endows one with all maternal knowledge. Again, to 
argue that the disparity of advice sometimes given 
disproves the value of ali advice is patently false: 
one learns to modify all advice and to be most wary 
of those who are absolute.—Yours faithfully, 

M. E. SHARROCK 
4 Blakeney Road, Beckenham, Kent 


* 


Sir,—I live in a small village where the clinic is 
held once a month. The clinic doctor is also the local 
GP and shows an unfailing interest and sympathy 
with the babies (and their mothers). Recently she 
gave up a day of her holiday to attend the clinic, on 
condition that all babies were taken to see her, as 
she wanted to sée ‘some nice healthy babies.’ 

The clinic nurse is the local District Nurse and 


Health Visitor. Not only has she brought many of 
the children into the world, she takes a real interest 
in them, remembering their names and their idiosyn- 
crasies. 

*From the point of view of advice, neither nurse 
nor doctor gives it unsought, and I find them both 
extremely helpful. Often their advice confirms some- 
thing I have already thought of myself, but as I am 
sure all new mothers will agree, it is very reassuring 
to have the support of an authority for one’s own 
common sense. 

Clinic afternoon is also an opportunity for the 
mothers of the village to get together and luxuriate 
in talk about their children, and to have a cup of tea 
made by one of the many voluntary clinic helpers. 
Before Christmas a ‘Bring and Buy’ sale is held. and 
the proceeds used for a Christmas party. There is a 
huge lighted and decorated tree, and every baby and 
young child receives a small present, suited to its 
age. There are free refreshments for everyone, includ- 
ing all but the very youngest. 

It is a very unusual thing to hear any child cry 
in our clinic, and in fact it seems that everyone 
there enjoys the occasion 

I admit that this is the only clinic of which I have 
any experience, and that it probably owes much of 
its pleasant atmosphere to its village character; how- 
ever, | am loth to believe that it is in any way 
unique.—Y ours faithfully. 

FAY A. PASCOE 

Holly Cottage, Claverham, Bristol 


* 


Sir,—I must challenge Monica Furlong’s figures 
when she states that six out of seven young mothers 
‘refuse to set foot in the place.’ 

Had Mrs. Furlong attended my local baby clinic 
at the Western General Hospital she would have been 
met with a helpful friendliness, a quality which also 
characterises the maternity detachment. Mrs. Furlong 
has been very unlucky at her clinic—Yours faith- 
fully, 

SARAH HENDERSON 
School House, Fettes College, Edinburgh 4 


SCIENTISTS IN INDIA 

Sir,—Your Bombay correspondent is misinformed 
about Indian scientists. For the past five years this 
Institute has found it difficult to fill appointments 
in the field of physics, chemistry and engineering in 
spite of the large number of ‘technical personnel who 


are rotting in low-paid jobs which deprive them of 


responsibility and of the opportunity to do their 
scientific best for the country.” We scan long lists of 
“brilliant men who reluctantly but ineluctably, not 
for the lure of money, have been forced to leave 
India,’ and find too often that their qualifications 
are unsuitable or their ‘minimum salaries’. too high 
for us. My brother directors, far from being ‘intent 
on taking no risks and letting the sleeping dogs lie’ 
and determined to keep down young scientists, seem 
inordinately proud of any good work done in their 
laboratories, and I long to be able to counter their 
success stories with achievements from my own. They 
have adequate powers to delegate responsibility and 
certainly do not spend the first hour of the day on 
administration, and in spite of the intricacies of 
foreign exchange, find it easier to purchase equipment 
than their opposite numbers in other countries. 

Indian laboratories are often housed in handsome 
buildings, for building is still comparatively cheap 
and the tradition of fine buildings dies hard in 
India. Moreover, there has been considerable expan- 
sion and in most laboratories Indian scientists are 
already asking for more room. 

Your correspondent quotes Professor Haldane with 
approval, but his views on the scientific atmosphere 
of Britain are jaundiced; so are his ideas about 
Indian conditions. No one contends that everything 
is right in scientific India. Science and technology 
have only recently received the attention they deserve 
and traditional attitudes are not easily altered. India 
has her disgruntled scientists, and unfortunately a 
democratic government will not always let directors 
bid them goodbye. They evaluate their rights and 
performances higher than those whose duty it is to 
judge. But India has also many young men «who set 
themselves the highest standards of scientific inquiry, 
who write scientifically on scientific topics and who 
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can be safely relied on to ensure this country’s 
scientific advancement.—Yours faithfully, 
H. WILLIAMS Director 
Central Building Research Institute, 
Roorkee (UP), India 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC 

Str,—Sooner or later, probably sooner than we think, 
London’s traffic problem will result in restrictions 
of such ferocious severity that private motorists will 
regard the Pink Zone period as what will by then 
appear to be the golden age of motoring. 

If these future restrictions are not forthcoming, 
London but half-working now, will stop working 
altogether, I think. 

Before this terrible time comes. could not all com- 
mercial traffic in the city be confined within the 
hours of midnight and six a.m.? The great saving of 
time and money would more than pay for higher 
wages presumably needed to attract drivers and 
skeleton despatch and receiving staff to night work, 
Could this scheme work? 

Consider the enormous job done in that tiny City 
area, Covent Garden. Surely it is only possible be- 
cause of the time of day in which it is done? Com- 
mercial transport could surely do in six hours the 
work it takes eight hours to do now.—Yours faith- 
fully, LEO MCKERN 
6 St. Peter's Road, St. Margaret's, 

East Twickenham, Middlesex 


RUBBING THE CORNERS OFF 

Sir,—I too went to Miss Laski’s London day school 
at the same time as Miss Laski. I was happy there, 
and with reason. Admittedly the teaching in most 
subjects was formal. Much of it was also extremely 
good. I happened to be interested in many of the 
lessons, and to find the combination of good teaching 
and of some very intelligent contemporaries a satisfy- 
ing one. I could not have formulated this to myself 
at the time, but I realised that the place was not 
stagnant. There. was always the prospect of some- 
thing interesting to do ahead. 

Miss Laski’s readers will hardly realise that this 
school offered an unrivalled musical training, not only 
to specialists but to anyone with the least ear or musi- 
cal sense. A famous composer and teacher trained 
the orchestra and choir and wrote music for them. I 
remember when about eleven being solemnly picked 
up and sat upon a table to listen to an explanation 
of the art of fugue. I think my chief misery at school 
was, as a non-Christian, being unable to join in the 
carols (with descant, orchestra and organ) which 
were sung in the Christmas term. The full-length 
plays in the winter term amused the school and the 
parents, but the summer concerts with a modern 
work, or perhaps a full-scale Bach cantata, were fine 
performances by any standard. | 

Who could tell from reading Miss Laski that there 
was first-rate art teaching that handicrafts and sew- 
ing were available for those whose parents wanted 
them? In my time the seniors ran the first two 
debates with the boys’ school near by. 

Of course the place was not without faults. There 
was probably an over-emphasis on the competitive 
nature of examinations, some of which, if one aimed 
at Oxbridge, were indeed highly competitive. There 
was a tendency to ‘crushes,’ which is surely a prob- 
lem in all single-sex schools, and much worse in 
boarding schools. Appeals for the school charity 
were, to my mind, sentimental and ill-calculated to 
interest the young. 

It is true that this school, in the early 1930s, had 
a certain flavour of Edwardian plain living and 
high thinking. The uniform was not beautiful. 
Occasional preachings and pi-jaws, most of them 
doubtless necessary; amused some of its inmates, 
although they seem to have offended others. The 
doors were locked at nine o'clock to catch latecomers, 
not to imprison truants. It is also true that hard work 
was expected, vanity and sexual precocity were not 
encouraged. Pupils were called by their actual first 
names, not by flowery inventions of their own. In 
my experience calling the staff ‘Ma’am’ was a con- 
venience when one was new, and never had the 
slightest, effect.on the relations between mistresses 
and children. I later knew a junior school where 
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small children were made to call the headmistress 
by her Christian name, and were miserably afraid 
of her. 

If the school set out to repress individuality, which 
I do not believe, it certainly failed with Miss Laski 
and with others I could name. Some felt it had given 
them a solid background from which to go out into 
a complicated world.—Yours faithfully, 

U. R. Q. HENRIQUES 

¢ Campden Hill Square, W8 


TIED HOUSES 
Sir—Although I have no particular desire to further 
the interests of the brewing industry, I must sug- 
gest that it seems a little unreasonable to complain 
that some brewers fail to serve in their public houses 
the products of rival companies. After all, brewers 
acquire public houses for the purpose of selling their 
beer. I am sure Leslie Adrian would not expect 
the Wall’s ice-cream people to sell from their own 
vans the products of other makers. 
- It should be added that, where the demand is 
sufficient to require that they supply a rival product, 
brewers are quick to do so, as witness the universal 
availability of Guinness——Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS J. A. TOWSEY 
5 Great Winchester Street, EC2 


* 


Sir,—May I add my voice to Mr. Wylie’s? When I 
go into a pub I am in search, according to season, 
of a Worthington or a lager of almost any brand 
except Skol. And when | go to a filling-station for 
oil I want Castrol (another victim of the tied-house 
system). If I am not supplied with what I want, I 
leave. And there lingers behind me a fair certainty 
as to why I have left. 

As Mr. Wylie says, the remedy is largely in our 
own hands.—Yours faithfully, 

DESMOND HAWKINS 

Chalfont, 5 St. Annes Drive, Oldland Command, 

Bristol 


WINE OF THE WEEK 

Sir,—Some of your readers may be curious why 
Cyril Ray enthused over—and why I listed—a hock 
(the Fleminger Zechpeter) of such a bad year as 
1958. 

The reason is that a modern method of viniculture 
was carried out in making this wine; the vines were 
set much farther apart than is usual, thus enabling 
the grapes to catch a greater share of the sun than 
do vines planted close together. 

Of course in a great year this wine is relatively 
less good.— Yours faithfully, 

T. A. LAYTON 
2A Duke Street, W1 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sm,—The doctrine of race supremacy in South 
Africa is fast leading the country past the point of 
mo return. All groups are suffering the loss of basic 
civil liberties, and it is deplorable that the Nationalist 
Government is still able to pass laws that go entirely 
against all civilised principles, without so much as 
a murmur of protest from the bulk of the white 
electorate. While our fellow countrymen in South 
Africa are meeting with increasingly violent opposi- 
tion to any form of protest that they make, South 
Africans overseas, and particularly those in Great 
Britain, ate very well placed to speak for the cause 
of freedom and against apartheid. 

For our voices to be heard it is essential that all 
Opposition to apartheid by overseas South Africans 
should be channelled through one organisation, and 
that that organisation should be truly representative 
of all anti-apartheid opinion. For this reason the 
South African Freedom Association based in London, 
and other South African anti-apartheid groups have 
jointly convened a meeting to be held at the Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London, WC2, on Friday, 
July 15, at 8 p.m. All South Africans who deplore 
the situation in South Africa will be welcome, and 
your co-operation in making this meeting known to 
your readers would be greatly appreciated—Y ours 
faithfully, : 

GUY ROUTH (Chairman of SAFA) 
B. WEGERIF, M. PILISO 
61 Gloucester Crescent, NW1 
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Object Lessons 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Inherit the Wind. (As- 
toria.}—Beat, Square 
and Cool. (National 
Film Theatre.) — The 
Artist Speaks. (BBC 
television.) 

You get lean weeks and 
full weeks and this is a 
full week. There is, first, 
Stanley Kramer’s film he 
was talking about’ when 
he was in London for 
On the Beach: this is 
Inherit the Wind and it confirms Mr. Kramer 
as the versatile man he is, full of object lessons 
for the world; this time a forceful one about 
the right to think. Deep down in Tennessee 
during the Twenties a schoolteacher was tried 
under a State law that forbade anyone to teach 
anything but a fundamentalist interpretation of 
the Bible; which established the right to teach 
that the world didn’t, as the fundamentalists 
said, start abruptly at nine o’clock one fine morn- 
ing in about 4000 Bc. 

Mr. Kramer, of course, isn’t talking basically 
about the ludicrous details of religious fanaticism 
in a particular place, any more than a film about 
the freedom of the printed word would be, sup- 
posing the story was set there, basically about 
Swindon Public Library (to take a particularly 
ludicrous example) as such; but about the efforts 
of people in this century or any other to go 
where their minds can take them; to dare the 
consequences of thought, not to say: ‘I'll burn 
my books,’ not to toe the party line in religion, 
politics or anything else. And the difficulty is, 
how to say this. If you have a McCarthy, a 
Torquemada or a Stalin on the one hand, it’s 
easy enough to know where sympathy lies; but 
Mr. Kramer wants a more equal contest, a trial 
of strength (character as well as intellect) be- 
tween two men, even if not two causes, you 
can sympathise with. He wants, too, to build 
up the sort of climate in which religious in- 
tolerance is the natural background of people’s 
lives; a tight, small world in which you have 
to conform because the nonconformist’s outside 
world doesn’t count. “Here’s where my children 
will grow up,’ says the girl who is to marry 
the schoolmaster arrested for a bit of Darwinism 
in biology classes; meaning: conform, or they'll 
suffer. And to a tight, small community the 
outside world doesn’t, can’t, matter very much. 
It takes a big soul to care more about world- 
wide sympathy than backyard hatred. Like the 
trade unionist in The Angry Silence, the man 
suffers for his immediate surroundings, the 
friends and family that turn on him, the familiar 
life that seems the only one yet becomes im- 
possible to live. 

The two lawyers who symbolise the conflict 





are old friends. At first this seems unlikely, if. 


not impossible; and I’m not sure that (although 
in real life, between the real lawyers in the real 
trial, it existed) I ever really believed in their 


old acquaintance. Fredric March is the funda- 
mentalist prosecutor, Spencer Tracy the (in all 
senses) free-thinking defence, the first bald, the 
second white-haired, both thick and ageing. And 
between them is the cynical newspaperman 
(Gene Kelly), who believes in nothing and turns 
out to be the real villain of the piece, the empty 
soul. Much of the action takes place in the 
courtroom and a fairly preposterous place that 
is: the prosecutor, being a local hero, has been 
made honorary colonel of the local militia; the 
defence, objecting that it gives him unfair mili- 
tary prestige, is made a temporary honorary 
colonel to keep the balance. Defence witnesses 
(eminent biologists, anthropologists, ‘archzolo- 
gists) are rejected as irrelevant to the case. But 
gradually the defence builds up and goes over 
to the attack, the fundamentalists are shown up 
as not just cranky but crazily intolerant, and the 
prosecutor (after some shady tricks, in and out 
of court) cracks up spiritually and emotionally 
till he ends sobbing all over his wife, calling, 
‘Mother,’ while she murmurs: ‘Baby, baby.’ 
This is the sort of scene that a few years ago 
just wouldn’t have happened, for there used to 
be a much tighter unofficial censorship of what 
was or wasn’t ‘done,’ a censorship not of 
violence or sexuality but simply of what was 
psychologically embarrassing (and in British 
films embarrassment is still a pretty obtrusive 
censor). I remember the shock when I first saw 
a man cry in a film (it was Charles Boyer). Cine- 
matically speaking, this just didn’t happen. And 
a few years ago I defy you to find, in a Holly- 
wood film, a bald, stout, sixtyish man called 
‘baby,’ or its equivalent in embarrassment- 
potential. Of course, there are film conventions 
of what happens in situations we all know don’t 
happen like that (British films score here again), 
but things are easing, widening, accepting more 
all the time; accepting that people in general 
are a lot more unexpected than you might ex- 
pect, and things (as I felt last week about the 
lifelike upsidedownness of the courtship in Wild 
River) altogether less calculable, plottable, 
pigeonholeable. 

Beat, Square and Cool is the title of a series 
that starts this week at the National Film 
Theatre and goes on till August 14, showing a 
number of American films made either by the 
New York independents (the staid BFI pro- 
gramme talks of ‘hot or cool, hep or square; 


off-beat, beat or “way-out”’) or by Hollywood - 


B-grade film makers who have attracted enough 
outside attention to be called (with the New 
Yorkers) part of a ‘new wave.’ The series starts 
with a blast from the avant-garde and it comes 
as a shock (if you are waiting to be ‘shocked, 
or at least jolted) that avant-garde ideas, tags of 
even images don’t necessarily make for avant- 
garde filming. Pull my Daisy (directors: Robert 
Frank and Alfred Leslie), for instance, an effort 
at ‘beat on film,’ in spite of the amazing fluency 
of Jack Kerouac’s scenario (delivered off the 
cuff in a kind of trance, it seems) and the 
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almost equally amazing fluency of everyone else 
ground the unswept flat and unwashed teacups 
(Allen Ginsberg is one of the three starred poets 
who could walk upside down on the ceiling, you 
feel, with perfect ease if they tried), seems to 
me pretty conventional as a film. If it were put 
on as what it is, an entertaining enough effort 
to get across a particular social atmosphere, I'd 
say fine; but phrases like ‘This is Zen on film’ 
(to quote the programme again) just make me 
want to ask what, what, what do they know 
about Zen—the programme-writer, the film- 
makers, the beatniks, the lot? ‘ 

Am | right in thinking that visual artists, or 
predominantly ‘visual’ people of any sort, aren’t 
as a. rule good with words? Because inevitably 
there are things, let’s admit, that are unword- 
able; words being only one of the many media 
of communication. So, after all this, The Artist 
Speaks, a BBC television film series produced 


Theatre 


by John Read, is bound to be a half-cock, con- 
tradictory business, since the artists talk about 
their work and themselves, which in itself tends 
to be contradictory. I shan’t apologise for tres- 
passing on to television ground, because they 
are highly interesting as films-in-themselves, and 
obviously their interest and life-span won't be 
confined to Mondays-in-July-and-August-1960. 
This is something basically, usefully cinematic: 
the artist at work trying, with the voice and the 
visual image, to explain what he is up to, and 
why, and what his attitudes are to it, to the 
world, to things: self-portraiture in and through 
work, which, in this very untricksy, straight- 
forward way, is.new as far as I know. Clouzot’s 
Picasso film was more dazzling, but it seems a 
cheat by the side of these honest efforts at an 
impossible degree of communication. Artist 
never spoke to layman so simply without 
patronage. 


Obstacle Courses 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Every Man in_his 
Humour. (Stratford, 
East.)—The Taming of 
the Shrew. (Stratford- 
upon-Avon.) 

TuHeEY order these things 

differently in France—at 

least according to Cheva- 
lier Hobson. There the 
fossilised bones of the 
classics arch above the 
actors like cathedral 
naves and the little mum- 
mers peep in and out among the giant ribs, 
echoing the costume, the gestures and the psy- 
chology of the original players. The stars of the 

Comédie Francaise or the Compagnie Marie Bell 

are Method actors trained in a time machine 

who are continually asking themselves, ‘Will 

Moliére slap my face?’ or ‘Dare I look Racine 

in the eye back-stage tonight?’ A Negro Phédre 

or a bowler-hatted Britannicus or a Tartuffe in 

a dinner jacket would be genuinely shocking and 

unnerving. But here, the Elizabethans are re- 

garded as an obstacle course for theatrical com- 
mandos. Over the obsolete images littering the 

Salisbury Plain of drama surge the larger-than- 

life performers flexing their histrionic muscles 

while the directors scurry along the sidelines 
hurling in fireworks and smoke bombs to enliven 
the dull stretches. Only among the schoolboys 
of Michael Croft’s Youth Theatre does one ever 
discover any attempt at a Poel-like fidelity to 
the original technique or the Globe manner. 

Shakespeare and Jonson played straight would 

now appear the most pretentious of bright ideas. 
Yet, personally, I still prefer the British ap- 

proach. Where I have condemned a Peter Hall 
or a Tyrone Guthrie, it is for cowardice rather 
than foolhardiness in the face of action. A play 

is a play in the theatre. An entertainment is a 

Natrative excitement which grips its audience. 

Where Mr. Hall and Mr. Guthrie forfeit my 

support is in their insensitive grafting of bright 





ideas and momentary thrills upon a text which 
continually contradicts and opposes their con- 
ception. It is open to any directors to change 
and rewrite and rejig any classic—so long as 
they can convince me that their editing is an 
improvement. 

Joan Littlewood has realised that the great 
advantage of Every Man in his Humour as a 
Theatre Workshop production is that there is 
no danger of the intellectual, bricklaying, bar- 
brawling author creating an uproar at the dress 
rehearsal. She has treated Ben Jonson with no 
more, but also no less, respect than she would 
Brendan Behan. The original play seems to have 
been little more than a young author’s squib at 
the expense of fashionable Elizabethan psy- 
chology (the humours were the neuroses of the 
day), with an occasional revue-sketch swinge 
at popular authors of the time. One way to 
project the play would have been a thorough 
modernisation, with jokes about Professor Colin 
Wilson and Sir Lionel Bart, Bart., but Miss Little- 
wood has chosen to preserve the period frame 
while elucidating and simplifying the contem- 
porary references. She has beén as successful as 
Jonson’s plain-man Priestleyan jocosity has per- 
mitted her. The plot of the whole citizen square- 
dance now escapes me, but the first half is prin- 
cipally concerned with laboriously setting up 
Aunt Sallies which are uproariously (an adverb 
inescapable in describing any Theatre Workshop 
production) toppled and upended and shattered 
in the second half. 

It has been objected that the Stratford East 
players have no style—whatever ‘style’ means 
apart from an actor’s consciousness of having 
played the same role in the same way on a previ- 
ous occasion. A more valid objection might be 
that Miss Littlewood’s corps of entertainers have 
an oddly shaky grasp of the social distinctions 
which graded an Elizabethan society where sump- 
tuary laws still imposed strict penalties upon a 
servant who masqueraded as an esquire or a 
businessman who aped a courtier even in the 
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smallest detail of dress. (Hence the insistent 
Shakespearian convention of the magical efficacy 
of disguise.) Every Man in his Humour provides, 
among the manifold /ongueurs of the text and 
the occasional over-heartiness of the business, 
a more rewarding pleasure than style—it reveals 
a company where many good actors can be 
seen struggling through the chrysalis of tech- 
nique into the colourful individuality of their 
own peculiar talents. There is Bob Grant—a 
skeletal grey Othello who doubles as -his own 
Iago and with humped back and buck teeth 
is always in hilarious danger of biting himself 
in half. Victor Spinetti is a grinning caterpillar 
from the servants’ basement, Roy Kinnear a 
blubbering baby upstart with a lollypop sword, 
Brian Murphy a property Pistol with a lively 
line in cowardly hysterics and Griffith Davies 
a grumpy shop-steward of the Amalgamated 
Water Carriers’ Union. Stratford East at the 
moment is still a gymnasium for actors and 
they go up the Jonsonian parallel bars and over 
the 350-year-old vaulting horses with energy, 
exuberance and occasional unembarrassing prat- 
fall. 

At the other Stratford, a scarcely more sacred 
cow is taken by the horns in a production of 
The Taming of the Shrew which engagingly and 
effectively mixes scholarship with slapstick. 
Here, too, the audience has been considered be- 
fore the text and rightly so. There is a lot of 
sliding down stairs on bottoms, staggering on the 
edge of balconies, and show-off leaps over re- 
cumbent colleagues. None of this is anywhere 
indicated in the play (which also advantageously 
incorporates scenes from an earlier non- 
Shakespearian version), but equally none of it 
contradicts the sense or the mood of what is 
after all pretty much of a competent pot-boiler. 
The director, John Barton, has brilliantly utilised 
the revolving stage and the rabbit-hutch set to 
give us glimpses of the strolling players conning 
lines and changing costumes in their behind- 
scenes tiring-room. 

To judge from some reviews, no critic has 
ever even heard of a masochistic wife with a 
cock-of-the-walk husband—as if every marriage 
today were based on the principles of Ibsenite 
idealism. The Taming of the Shrew is not so 
old-fashioned and brutally outmoded as it is 
often pictured. Mr. Barton was right to per- 
suade Peggy Ashcroft to play Kate as an un- 
happy man-hater who yearned to be slapped 
down into yielding domesticity without -any 
winks or nudges to a modern audience. She 
began a little too hoppity-jumpity, like a stiff 
marionette, but soon settled in a smooth, irre- 
sistible flowing performance, glittering with in- 
telligent insights. Peter O’Toole looked and 
reared like the right stallion to tame such a 
sulky nightmare of a bedfellow, but his voice 
had the curiously hollow, sawn-off deadness of 
an old record played through a tin horn. It 
was almost as if his much-publicised nose bob 
had removed the resonant sounding board which 
vibrated through The Long and the Short and 
the Tall. Apart from giving Sly a twelve-year-old 
child as a wife, John Barton has moved with 
extraordinary sureness and confidence through 
the often tedious tomfoolery of the play and 
the supporting roles are all played with this 
company’s usual vigour and gusto. 
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Picassin 
By SIMON HODGSON 


Poussin in Paris, Picasso 
in London; two events 
enormous both in size 
and in importance. One 
can perhaps draw a ten- 
tative historical lesson 
from the two painters: 
that if an artist does not 
want to become too sub- 
merged in the artistic 
politics and fashions of 
his time and yet wants 
to be near the centre of 
contemporary activity he had best be a 
foreigner, a Frenchman in seventeenth-century 
Rome or a Spaniard in twentieth-century Paris. 
Long-drawn analogies can be tiresome, but there 
is one complete area of thought in which the 
two have faced similar problems. Poussin, long 
after he had resolved the divergent pulls of 
classical unity and Venetian temperament.and 
colour (a triumphant and entirely intellectual 
equation), still sought ways to extend the mode 
he had adopted, and to establish a treatment and 
an imagery that would be of universal applica- 
tion to all the emotions amenable to painterly 
examination. Picasso, an equally intellectual 
artist; has, by the confrontation of mental images 
on one canvas, sought to establish an imagery 
more final, or more absolute and complete than 
was available to him by the development of 
strictly visual conventions. It is true of all in- 
tellectual painters, and they are the greatest, 
that the visible world is a means only, and 
then in a very limited sense, towards ends con- 
ceived not by the eye but by the mind’s eye. It 
is thus not to the zsthetics of English critics 
earlier in this century, but to Blake that one 
must turn: ‘as a man is, so he sees.’ 

In all their experiments, Poussin, obviously, 
and especially in the Four Seasons now in the 
Louvre exhibition, and Picasso, especially in 
the years since the war, less obviously, have in 
common a deep respect for the methods and 
materials of their trade. It is plain from the 
collection at the Tate (which has, let it be clear, 
its thin patches, especially from the period when 
Negro sculpture was his chief. inspiration) that 
Picasso has always at his fingertips the disciplines 
he so marvellously mastered at the very start 
of his career, and that he can return even to 
the idiom of those early days with the ease of a 
trick-cyclist turning back to front on his handle- 
bars. It is the behaviour of the bicycle the rest, 
or rather most, of the time that chiefly concerns 
us now, for. given the consistent quality of his 
manual work, it is possible—he has been with 
us a long timé—to see Picasso turning up a 
long series of culs-de-sac, emerging after a while 
from his experiment in a side street to continue 
on his way. This could make, and to my mind 
has made, him late at his real destination. It is 
Picasso’s charm to humour us away from the 
realisation that every picture for a real painter 
is an appointment with death, a final statement, 
a culminating stage in a mental progression. 








This, Poussin, lacking humour, never forgot for 
a moment, and it is indeed reflected in those 
nobly touching, grandiloquently austere, superbly 
self-conscious last words, ‘je n'ai rien négligé.’ 
Those words may be thought, in a personal 
sense, absurd; there are more important senses 
in which they cover a long career with 
splendour. 


There are weaknesses, faults, losses of direc- 
tion at each stage of Picasso’s development, but 
if that is agreed it must not blind us to his 
truly enormous gifts. This is probably not the 
time to say, for instance, that he draws like an 
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angel, and incidentally one of his more recent 
works does far less than justice on any count 
to the divine simplicity and grace of the Dal- 
matian dog; but one may be allowed to say, 
banal though the thought is, that it is his inven- 
tiveness inside his own technical mastery that, 
extending our knowledge and the range of sen- 
sation that we derive from art, while anchoring 
us still in the safe and teeming waters of Euro.- 
pean tradition, puts us so heavily in his debt, 
And if there has been a tailing-off, an insistence 
on improvisation for improvisation’s sake, for 
experiments in a vacuum, it has been a career 
comprehending both tragedy and laughter, dis- 
covery and divertissement. Both Poussin and 


‘Picasso are great men because in their careers 


mind has led the eye; it is for us a joy and 
a Godsend, and for them a hereditary accident 
involving hand and eye, that these spirits resided 
in painters’ bodies. 


Entering Orbit 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THE other day a man 

who never goes to the 

ballet (it takes all sorts) 

but for inscrutable rea- 

sons likes to know these 

things, asked me, with 

half-dead = seriousness: 

‘And what’s the okay- 

view now on the Bolshoi 

dancers?’ I pondered, 

answered evasively, and 

r was still pondering while 

the conversation tan- 

gented off and he decided that I had nothing 

useful to say about Picasso either. J] wish I 

could have answered him better, for arty small- 

talk is the very stuff of artistic reputation, and 

a cultural climate is formed by just such silly 
trade-winds and cross-currents of hot air. 

But what is the cufrent okay-view of the 
Bolshoi? Well, at present I would call it sniping. 
We British have never forgiven the Russians for 
having thought about ballet first. Following the 
adulation evoked by the company’s Covent 
Garden season in 1956, the current Albert Hall 
appearance of sixteen Bolshoi soloists has been 
made the occasion for a fair amount of croco- 
dile weeping at the abject tastelessness of it all. 
The in-approach, for use at cocktail parties, is 
to give a half-smile, admit they can dance (in 
the same tone of voice you would use in pro- 
nouncing the words Salad Days) and slide 
into the offensive with murmured phrases about 
chiffon, circuses, acrobatics, lack of choreo- 
graphy, popular appeal, laughable palm-court 
music, ending up with an apologetic little 
peroration about Soviet ballet never having had 
Diaghilev or Dame Ninette. This, of course, is 
superficially all too bloody true, and you can 
then go on to talk Picasso with the satisfied air of 
a man who has contributed his puff to the cul- 
tural climate. 

There have undeniably been some disquieting 
things on view at the Albert Hall these past 
few weeks. With judicious selection a formidable 


case may be made against the Russians, and all 
the playboys of the Western ballet world can 
look down their long noses at them, before 
climbing back into their elegant ivory towers 
vastly enheartened. The second programme put 
on by the Bolshoi dancers turned out to be much 
the same as the first, only, if anything, more so. 
Costumes were louder and nastier—if anyone 
waves another piece of muslin in front of me 
I'll go off into a trauma—the occasionally trivial 
element in the choreography seemed even more 
banal, the music sounded more dispiriting. Any 
person of moderate sensibility simply going to 
the. Albert Hall for a night of pleasantly cul- 
tural uplift might have wondered at first what 
had hit him. But let him look deeper, beyond 
the surface impression of candy floss at the. 
end of a pier, and he would have seen dancing 
(yes and, to a lesser degree, choreography) of a 
particular eloquence unknown in the West. 

To suggest, as many have, that this season 
indicates the decadence of Soviet ballet, is no 
more perceptive than a music critic hearing a 
recital by a reigning Italian tenor who makes 
hay with the top Cs and produces a batch 
of Neapolitan ballads and Tosti’s ‘Goodbye,’ on 
the strength of which the critic proceeds to lash 
out at contemporary Italian music. Let no one 
forget that, as we saw in 1956, the Bolshoi Romeo 
and Juliet is one of the great modern ballets, 
and their production of Giselle has just those 
qualities of humanity and dramatic credibility 
that every Western production to a greater or 
lesser extent misses. 

It‘ is easy enough for the Establishment 
acolytes to claim that everything our dancers 
can’t do and the Russians can is vulgar, but not 
very convincing. The less so since these same 
gentlemen nearly foamed at the mouth with ex- 
citement when a couple of English dancers pro- 
duced a solitary one-handed Bolshoi lift in 
Covent Garden’s recent La Fille Mal Gardée. In 
the Bolshoi’s second programme the dancers 
produce some supreme technical feats as part 
of their show-business approach to concert 
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pallet. Ballerinas hurtling magnificently through 
the air like guided missiles, or dancers all but 
entering into orbit in a circuit of the stage, are, 
however, only a fraction—an exciting fraction 
—of the story. 

Where these dancers equally excel is in less 
sensational things—such as the muted brilliance 
of Margarita Smirnova and Gleb Evdokimov in 
the stylish Giselle pas de deux, the abandon of 
Tamara Varlamova, looking like a resentful 
Dostoievsky heroine, in a gipsy dance from Don 
Quixote, or Constantin Richter’s peak-capped, 
leather-booted humour in a Russian Dance. 

That the emphasis on these dance recitals is 
on dancers rather than on choreography need 
surprise only the most naively sophisticated. 
Choreography, as we understand it, is probably 
at a markedly lower level than in the West. Also 
while even the present small troupe has noble 
classical dancers of the quality of Timofeyeva, 
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Karelskaya and Khokhlov, the versions of the 
classical nineteenth-century Russian ballets they 
appear in are far from authentic, and in many 
cases seem inferior to what has been carefully 
preserved in the West. 

Next spring the Royal Ballet—politics per- 
mitting—is to pay its first visit to Moscow and 
will unavoidably cause a minor sensation. The 
Russians will see a different approach to 
choreography, to the whole business of ballet- 
making, and it is to be hoped that for their 
own good they won't decide that it is decadent 
and will forgive the minor scale of its activities. 
Both East and West can learn one from another. 
We could advantageously exchange dancers and 
teachers, and we could also lend the Soviet ballet 
choreographers in return for their style of ballet 
producers. For years people have blathered that 
ballet is the most international of the arts; the 
time has come to prove it. 


Matching Voices 


By PETER 


THERE is something curi- 
ously blameless about a 
cricket match. Anti-apar- 
theid demonstrations out- 
side Test grounds seem 
not so much nauseating 
as improper. Cricket 
should be equated with 
untroubled childhood, 
kindly clergymen, eating 
cherries: and if you can 
trundle or drag a set out 
of doors, TV offers many 
compensations for not travelling to the ground. 
John Arlott over on steam is still the best of 
the commentators, with that rustic, Bruno voice 
which occasionally takes wings, but the ad- 
mirable E. W. (‘Jim’) Swanton does viewers 
pretty well, with his suitable housemasterly 
Manner and line in discreet euphemism. (‘Dex- 
ter’s been hit in the bread-basket, perhaps 
slightly below.) My main reservation is that 
he and the others in the commentators’ box tend 
to befog us with statistics, too few of which 
are vital. I would rather watch for a moment in 
silence than know that this was the first maiden 
over bowled by a left-handed spinner with brown 
hair immediately after lunch at Trent Bridge on 
July 9—since 1911. 

But with cricket and most commentaries, the 
Voices match the material. By contrast, Tonight 
has just acquired a new lady interviewer of awe- 
inspiring gentility by the name of Nemone 
Lethbridge. So far she enunciates questions rather 
than conducts interviews, and my own sug- 
Bestion is that she could best serve the pro- 
gtamme by learning to play the guitar—but then, 
Tonight continues to be the most unpredictable 
fagbag on the air. No sooner have you decided 
that the formula for outside features on local 
problems has ossified into something far too 
like who-uses-Surf? commercials without Surf, 
than an item crops up like Trevor Phillpotts’s 
Visit to the duelling German students, which is 
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so powerful, penetrating {and frightening in its 
implications) that yet again TV journalism has 
shown its ability to illuminate in a quite unique 
way. In between, among the oddity-interviews, 
I now treasure Derek Hart’s brief course of in- 
struction in the rifle position by a marksman 
lady who has ‘been shooting well for over sixty 
years.” 

Radio has in fact been making a small sortie 
in the direction of Shepherd’s Bush. For years, 
the Muir-Norden-Spain-Arnot Robertson My 
Word has been the wittiest and most literate of 
panel games in either medium—the first tele- 
vised edition (BBC last Sunday) did not show 
top form; it has been funnier, and will be so 
again, especially in the meandering shaggy-dog 
stories with which, after the word-‘neanings and 
quotation-identifying, Muir and l.orden explain 
the origin of a familiar phrase. The show has 
been transferred whole and intact, which I sup- 
pose was the only way, though this does under- 
line the nonsense of pretending to ‘mark’ the 
answers. One hardly imagined that Jack Long- 
land really was sitting there seriously with a 
pencil poised. 

Later the same evening, BBC TV gave a 
revised version of Bill Naughton’s well-known 
Third Programme play, June Evening, affec- 
tionately summoning back Derby Day, 1921, 
in Bolton—with a bookie’s runner who had 
salted the bets, and a girl having a baby, and 
Granny who was asleep not dead: a small 
sequence of loud incidents leading from one 
to another like a chain cracker. I suspect it 
does belong basically on radio, where imagina- 
tion can supply the final part of realism, and the 
cutting can be so much quicker, but it was so 
warmly written that long before the end any 
desire to niggle had died. Still,-with a named 
cast of forty-one, it is quite impossible to 
distinguish for praise whoever was Harry Sedwin 
or Lizzie Sedwin or Polly Hardwood, let alone 
Teddy Hulton, except that. I presume it was 
no relative. 





‘ To encourage the others’ 


ON 
TRIAL 


“It is my misfortune to labour under 
the disadvantage of a popular and 
almost national prejudice ... 1 am 
satisfied to find the time arrived when 
I have an opportunity of proving my 
innocence before judges whose in- 
tegrity is so much above corruption 
that I am at once secured from being 
borne down by popular clamour, or 
crushed beneath the weight of an 
overbearing power . . . The only 
reason pretended for the dismission 
from my command was retreating 
from an inferior force. Gentlemen, I 
shall manifest beyond all contra- 
diction that a superior force retreated 
from me. I cannot help observing 
that I perhaps am the first Com- 
mander-in-Chief whose disgrace has 
proceeded from so unfortunate a 
mistake.” 


These words are a quotation 
from the defence of Admiral Byng at 
his trial in 1756 on board H.M.S. 
St. George in Portsmouth Harbour 
for his failure to relieve Minorca, 
which was taken by the French. The 
trial will be re-enacted on Indepen- 
dent Television on Friday next 22 
July at 9.35, in a programme pro- 
duced by Granada T.V. 
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What’s Become of Wystan? 


By PHILIP LARKIN 


HAVE been trying to imagine a discussion of 
Auden between one man whe had read nothing 
of his after 1940 and another who had read noth- 
ing before. After an initial agreement by adjective 
—‘Versatile,’ ‘Fluent, ‘Too smart sometimes’ — 
a mystifying gap would open between them, as 
one spoke of a tremendously exciting English 
social poet full of energetic unliterary knock- 
about and unique lucidity of phrase, and the 
other of an engaging, bookish, American talent, 
too verbose to be memorable and too intellectual 
to be moving. And not only would they differ 
about his poetic character: there would be a 
sharp division of opinior about his poetic stature. 
Only an experiment of this kind could bring 
home how little the last twenty years have added 
to Auden’s reputation. Why should this be so? 
He has remained energetic and. productive; his 
later work shows the same readiness to experi- 
ment coupled with new and (in theory) maturer 
themes; he has not lost his sense of humour. And 
yet no one is going to justify his place in literary 
history by The Shield of Achilles any more than 
Swinburne’s is justified by Poems and Ballads: 
Third Series. 

The appearance of his latest collection, 
Homage to Clio,* marks the end of the third 
decade of Auden’s poetic life and does not alter 
the fact that almost all we value is still confined 
to its first ten years. We need not remind our- 
selves of his virtues—the wide-angled rhetoric, 
the seamless lyricism, the sudden gripping drama- 
tisations—but to understand what succeeded it we 
must understand to what extent his poetry was 
of its time. He was, of course, the first ‘modern’ 
poet, in that he could employ modern properties 
unselfconsciously (‘A solitary truck, the last Of 
shunting in the Autumn’), but he was modern 
also by embracing a kind of neo-Wordsworthian- 
ism which, in an effort to put poetry at the service 
of the working-class movement, called it ‘mem- 
orable speech’ and made no theoretical distinc- 
tion between Paradise Lost and The Young 
Fellow Called Dave. This view held that if the 
poet were not concerned with the historic neces- 
sities of the age and akin to the healer and the 
explorer (typical figures!) his work would be 
deservedly disregarded. 

Few poets since Pope have been so committed 
to their period. It is not only that to be at home 
in Auden’s .poetry we must recognise Bishop 
Barnes, Coghlan’s coffin, Van der Lubbe and all 
the personalia of ‘Last Will and Testament’ 
(Letters from Iceland, with Louis MacNeice); we 
shall also find the depression, strikes, the hunger 
marchers; we shall find Spain and China; and 
above all we shall encounter not only the age’s 
properties but its obsessions: feeling inferior to 
the working class, a sense that things needed a 
new impetus from somewhere, seeing out of the 
corner of an eye the rise of Fascism, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, the gathering dread of the next 
war that was half projected guilt about the last: 

The chairs are being brought in from the garden, 


aon To Cio. By W. H. Auden. (Faber, 
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The summer talk stopped on that savage coast 
Before the storms, after the guests and birds: 
In sanatoriums they laugh less and less, 

Less certain of cure; and the loud madman 
Sinks now into a more terrible calm. 

It is precisely this dominant and ubiquitous 
unease that lay at the centre of Auden’s verse 
and which he was so apt to express. How quickly, 
for example, he seized on the symbol of ‘the 
Struggle,’ ‘the game .. . that tends to become 
like a war’; in other writers as well as Auden this 
concept of the “Two Sides’ was used time and 
again to represent the young against the old, the 
poor against the rich, the healthy against the 
diseased, the class struggle, Spain, the coming 
war. And whereas the conflict was originally seen 
as victorious (The Orators), as the Thirties wore 
on disaster became more and more likely. It was 
in this atmosphere that Auden’s sensitivity was 
quickened and his perceptions heightened, per- 
ceptions not only of 

Ten thousand of the desperate marching by 
Five feet, six feet, seven feet high, 
but also how 
in the houses 
The little pianos are closed, and a clock strikes. 

I have stressed this identification not for its 
own sake but to make clear why Auden’s outlook 
was completely dislocated when it ceased. As 
everyone knows, this came about in two ways— 
by the outbreak of war in 1939, and by Auden’s 
departure for America a few months earlier. At 
one stroke he lost his key subject and emotion 
—Europe and the fear of war—and abandoned 
his audience together with their common dialect 
and concerns. For a different sort of poet this 
might have been less important. For Auden it 
seems to have been irreparable. 

His immediate reaction was to take a header 
into literature. Previously few writers had been 
named in his pages—Lawrence, Owen, Katherine 
Mansfield—which was eloquent of his ‘deep 
abhorrence’ 

If I caught anyone preferring Art 

To Life and Love and being Pure-in-Heart. 
Now there came a whole flood. One cannot but 
notice the shift in tone from the disrespectful 
reference in 1937 to ‘Daunty, Gouty, Shop- 
keeper, the three Supreme Old Masters’ to the 
eulogistic invocation in the New Year Letter 
of 1941: 

Great masters who have shown mankind 

An order it has yet to find .. . 

Now large, magnificent, and calm 

Your changeless presences disarm 

The sullen generations, still 

The fright and fidget of the will, 

And to the growing and the weak 

Your final transformations speak, &c., &c. 
Auden no longer parries the question ‘Who are 
the great?’ with the poet’s qualification 

you must ask me who 

Have written just as I’d have liked to do. 
He has become a reader rather than a writer, and 
the ‘Notes’—eighty-one pages of James, Kierke- 
gaard, Chekhov, Rilke, Nietzsche, Goethe, Mil- 
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ton, Spinoza and so on against fifty-eight pages 
of text—gave warning how far literature was 
replacing experience as material for his verse. 

Some critics might think this legitimate. The 
likely consequences, however—loss of vividness, 
a tendency to rehearse themes already existing 
as literature, a certain abstract windiness—were 
very much the criticisms Auden now invited. His 
first three American books were long, ambitious, 
and stylistically variegated, yet held the reader’s 
attention only sporadically if at all. The rambling 
intellectual stew of New Year Letter was hardly 
more than a vamp-till-ready; The Sea and the 
Mirror, which appeared in 1945, was an unsuc- 
cessful piece of literary imbreeding; while 
although in For The Time Being, also 1945, 
Auden works hard to reinvigorate the Christian 
myth as a poetic subject, he is too often chilly 
(‘weave in us the freedom of The actually 
deficient on The justly actual’) or silly (‘It was 
visiting day at the vinegar works’). As for The 
Age of Anxiety in 1948, I never finished it, and 
have never met anyone who has. 

Now, contrary to what has sometimes been 
suggested, it is no crime to write dull or even 
bad poetry. Even if it were, Auden has earned 
a reprieve many times over. Despite the bitter 
disappointment of the Forties for his admirers, it 
was really no more than they could have expected 
of a poet who had elected to remake his entire 
poetic equipment. The question was how soon 
he would get reorganised. His continued produc- 
tivity, intermittent successes such as the speeches 
of Caliban and Herod (Auden has always been 
brilliant at prose parody—did he write Hetty to 
Nancy?) and the sonnets in The Quest gave 
grounds for hope. If his poetry could once take 
root again in the life surrounding him rather than 
in his reading (perhaps The Age of Anxiety was 
a first struggling attempt to do this), then a new 
Auden might result, a New Yorker Walt Whit- 
man viewing the American scene through lenses 
coated with a European irony. 

Ten years and three books later, one has to 
admit that this hope was over-optimistic. True, 
with Nones (1952), The Shield of Achilles (1955) 
and now Homage to Clio Auden has returned to 
the shorter poem as his medium: the Supreme 
Old Masters have retreated (though they have 
been replaced to some extent by the stale person- 
ages of classical mythology), and his themes have 
become more personal and have a greater chance 
of interesting. He has begun to produce a kind of 
long reflective poem in a stabilised tone in which 
every facet of his subject is exhibited at leisure, 
‘The Bucolics’ in The Shield of Achilles, ‘Ode to 
Gaea,’ ‘In Praise of Limestone,’ and now ‘Hom- 
age to Clio’ and ‘Goodbye to the Mezzogiorno’: 

Out of a gothic North, the pallid children 
Of a potato, beer-or-whiskey 
Guilt culture, we behave like our fathers and 
come 
Southward into a sunburnt otherwhere 


Of vineyards, baroque, la bella figura, 
To these feminine townships where men 
Are males, and siblings untrained in a ruthless 
Verbal in-fighting as it is taught 
In Protestant rectories upon drizzling 
Sunday afternoons... . 

These poems are agreeable and ingenious 
essays, more closely directed than his earlier 
excursions such as ‘August for the people’ or 
‘Here on the cropped grass,’ but their poetic pres- 
sure is not high—nor, indeed, is it intended to be. 
They read like the reflections of a practised and 
celebrated writer with no particular worries who 
is free to indulge his tastes in reading and travel, 
and as such we can accept them. Auden has not, 
in fact, gone in the direction one hoped: he has 
not adopted America or taken root, but has pur- 
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sued an individuat ana cosmopolitan path which 
has precluded the kind of identification that 
seemed so much a part of his previous successes. 
There would be no point in mentioning this if 
it did not seem to have had regrettable poetic 
consequences. Firstly, although he has by now 
recovered a ‘dialect. it is ali too often an extra- 
ordinarily jarring one, 6 wiltus jumble of Age-of- 
Plastic nursery rhyme, ballet tcik-lore, and Holly- 
wood Lempriére. servea up with a lisping arch- 
ness that sets the teeth on edge: 
Romance? Not in thi. weather, Ovid’s charmer 
Who leads the quaarilles in Arcady, boy-lord 
Of hearts who can call their Yes and No their 
own, 
Would, madcap that he is. soon die of cold or 
sunstroke: 
Their lives are in firmer hands: that old grim She 
Who makes the blind dates for the hatless 
genera 
Creates their country matters 
Such 's, explicitly, the kind of thing he likes: 
Be subtle. various, ornamental, clever. 
And do not listen to those critics ever 
Whose crude provincia: gullets crave in books 
Plain cooking made still plainer by plain cooks. 
This view must be what permits lines like ‘Just 
reeling off their names is ever so comfy’ or: 
She mayn’t be all She might be but 
She is our Mum 
Are there people who talk this dialect. or is it 
how Auden talks to himself? 
secondly, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that in some way Auden, never a pompous poet, 
has now become an unserious one. For some 
time he has insisted that poetry is a game, with 
the elements of a crossword puzzle: it is ‘the luck 
ot verbal playing. One need not be a romantic 
to suspect that this attitude will produce poetry 
exactly answering to that description. Here again 
it seems that Auden was happier when his work 
had an extraneous socia’ function, and if he feels 
that poetry is fundamentally unserious otherwise, 
it is a pity he parted from it, for lack of serious 
intention too often means lack of serious effect. 
In the end that is what our discontent comes 
down to: Auden no longer touches our imagina- 
tions. My guess is that the peculiar insecurity of 
pre-war England sharpened his talent in a way 
that nothing else has, or that once ‘the next War’ 
really arrived everything since has seemed to him 
an anti-climax. But these are only guesses. Some- 
thing, after all, led him to write ‘A poet’s prayer’ 
in New Year Letter: ‘Lord, teach me to write 
so well that I shall no longer want to.’ In any 
case it is our loss. 


Levitations 


The Writer and His World. By Charles Morgan. 
(Macmillan, 21s.) 

To be fair to the substance of these essays one 
has first to make an effort of disengagement from 
the style. When Mr. Collins contemplated Lady 
Catherine’s goodness, ‘words were insufficient 
for the elevation of his feelings; and he was 
obliged to walk about the room... . Words 
Were sufficient for Charles Morgan; with their 
help he gives the appearance of celicately levitat- 
ing on the spot. The first two pages of the open- 
ing essay are highly perorational, but the eleva- 
tion is sustained with surprisingly few descents. 
A characteristic passage runs, 

But whatever the name, the impulse of art 
is holy and absolute as the impulse of love is 
holy and absolute, not to be traced to its origin, 
not to be accounted for by its effects, such an 
inward-feeling and outward-shining glory, such 
a ‘silence within the heart of a cry,’ as you may 
see upon the face of Correggio’s Io in -the 
moment of her visitation by the god. 


Senior common-room culture circa 1910?—but 
he produced it in 1945. In place of argument and 
thought he manipulates a small collection of 
counters drawn largely from philosophical 
wsthetics. The artist communicates his visions of 
Truth: ‘the true effect of art 1s to enable men to 
revalue their own experience in terms of the 
absolute values—that is to say, in terms of Com- 
passion. Beauty and Truth * ‘Art does not 
create beauty; it reveals beauty, the univer- 
sal To these he adds the more personal but 
vaguely defined conviction that man can escape 
from individual isolation, and from the prison 
ot his fears. hatreds, jealousies and weaknesses, 
only ‘in his own contemplative wisdom or in the 
three great acts of transcendence—love, poetry 
and death” But the manner of sustained intel- 
lectual argument is an important part of his tec4- 
nique. With the gesture of laying a foundation 
stone for his structure of argument he declares, 
‘Now if anything in the doubtful history of our 
race is certain it is that before society existed 
there were men’—and the damaging thing is not 
that psychology and anthropology show the 
proposition to be quite false, but that its falsity in 
no way disturbs his later argument; the proposi- 
tion was irrelevant, a foundation stone laid at 
some distance from the building site. Intellectual 
elegance was within his compass. hard thinking 
was not 

Fortunately, however, in several of these 
pieces, especially the reprinted magazine essays 
and reviews, he was content to express simple 
opinions in fairly unaffected language. Disliking 
most of the things that replaced the cultural 
epoch of the Georgian poets, he held on to a 
number of opinions and attitudes that are still 
important. Writing of the innumerable pressures 
on the individual person from the State and mass 
society, he declares, ‘The only contemptible 
“escapism” is escape into the mass.’ He refuses 
to deny the inequalities of people and sees the 
folly of schooling prolonged beyond the child’s 
capacity to be educated And he recognises that 
an increased demand for entrance to universities 
is made compatible with popular hostility to the 
educated mind through being accompanied by 
the further demand that universities ‘approach 
more and more nearly to the condition of voca- 
tional training colleges.” These are simple truths 
that many men of his generation have done us 
the service of keeping alive in spite of their 
unpopularity. 

But the best of these essays are those in which 
Morgan discusses topics close to his own pre- 
occupations as a novelist and playwright. Some 
deal with the craft of narrative and dialogue. The 
point in any action at which the novelist should 
open his account of it, the transmuting of con- 
versation into dialogue, illustrated effectively 
from The Importance of Being Earnest—on 
matters of this kind he shows skill, limited but 
real, without displaying doubtful profundity. In 
others of the less elevated and more interesting 
essays, he discusses, in relation to particular 
writers, aspects of the idea of sexual love which 
was a central interest for him. The helplessness 
of the person in love (and of the person unable 
to return it) he examines in an account of Liber 
Amoris. In discussing Fromentin’s Dominique 
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he states with sensitive conviction the worth (and | 
cost) of controlling passion in the interest of | 
some other value. And in the essay, perhaps the 


best of these, on Turgenev’s First Love he 
examines both the narrative craftsmanship and 
Turgenev’s disclosure of the complex moral 
effects of sexual love: ‘the truth that passion is a 
solvent of the barriers set up by conscience and 
habit between the good and the evil in men.’ 
D. W. HARDING 





R. D. Laing 
THE DIVIDED SELF 


AN &XASTENTIAL si UDY IN 
SANITY AND MADNESS 

A study of the phenomenon o! madness and 
of the process of going mad, deriving trom the 
existentialist as well as the psycho-analytic 
tradition. 


This volume is the first ot a series of Studies 


in Existential Analysis and Phenomenology under 
the general editorship of R. D. Laing. 

. Dr. Laing is saying something very 
important indeed, He is defining sanity and 
madness by means of a relationship between 
persons, . What is needed now is that 
Dr. Laing should tollow his deeply interesting 
work by a bold and sustained flight into theory 
and philosophy, He seems to be well equipped 
to undertake it.’ PHILIP TOYNBEE in the 
Observer. 25s, net 


COMING SOON 


COMMUNICATION OR 
CONFLICT 

CONFERENCES : THEIR 
NATURE, DYNAMICS, AND 
PLANNING 

Edited by Mary Capes 

Foreword by J. R. Rees; Preface by Brock Chisholm 
A volume deriving from the proceedings of 
an international conference. on conferences. 
A contribution towards the urgent and for- 
midable task of developing a level of inter- 


national understanding adequate to the needs 
of a contracting world. 30s. net 


DISCUSSIONS OF CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT Vol IV 


Edited by J. M. Tanner and Barbel Inhelder 
Preface by G. R. Hargreaves 
This final volume of brilliantly edited tran- 
scripts of the meetings of the W.H.O. Stady 
Group on the Psychobiological Development 
of the Child is notable for an important essay 
by Professor Jean Piaget on the underlying 
problems of the study of child development, 
and includes a presentation by Erik Erikson 
of stages in psycho-sexual development in 
children, Among the participants in the 
stimulating discussion on these themes were 
Margaret Mead, Konrad Lorenz, John Bowlby, 
Grey Walter, and Ludwig von Bertalanffy, . 
30S. net 


W. R. Bion 
EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS 


\ collection in volume form ot Dr. Bion’s 
classic studies in group behaviour, published 
in response to widespread demand, 


about 25s. net 
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Hommage a Moi 


Confessions of an Art Addict. By Peggy Guggen- 
heim. (Deutsch, 21s.) 


No sooner had Peggy Guggenheim waded out to 
a small island in the Indian Ocean, at the bidding 
of Paul Bowles who seems to have owned it, 
than she discovered a pair of child prodigies. She 
has the temperament for such discoveries, and 
the incident is a fitting end to the story of her 
pleasures and encouragements. This book com- 
pletes and modifies her old memoirs and seems 
rather more grave, but there is no loss of charm. 
It is busy yet distrait, brief yet somehow copious, 
and disarming and alarming and sweet. She sprang 
from the union of two formidable Jewish dynas- 
ties, wandering as a girl through a wood of eccen- 
tric relatives; the wilder shores of American wealth 
produced such standard specimens as the uncle 
who ‘lived on charcoal, which he had been eat- 
ing for many years, and as a result his teeth were 
black. In a zinc-lined pocket he carried pieces of 
cracked ice which he sucked all the time. He 
drank whisky before breakfast and ate almost no 
food.’ She began her life as a ‘proud possessor’ 
in the late Thirties and at the outbreak of war was 
planning a museum of modern art in London. 
Herbert Read (‘a very distinguished looking man. 
He resembled a prime minister and seemed to be 
very well bred . . .’) was her partner—Disraeli, 
she explains, to her Queen Victoria, and she 
bought from a list which he had compiled. In 
Paris she was ‘terribly in love’ with Samuel 
Beckett. ‘Ever since his birth, he had retained 
a terrible memory of life in his mother’s womb. 
He was constantly suffering from this and had 
awful crises, when he felt he was suffocating.’ As 
we now have reason to know. Half way through 
the war she went to New York, married that 
gothic creature Max Ernst and became an impar- 





The 
Great Teresa 


ELIZABETH 
HAMILTON 


STORM JAMESON: ‘A very good 
book indeed, bringing Teresa 
sharply and warmly to life .. . the 
places she lived in evoked with ex- 
ceptional vividness . . . this magni- 
ficent procession of towns and 
cities, made to rise out of the book, 
so that one walks into them... 
Teresa herself is the real triumph 
of a very fine book’ 
Illustrated 21s net 


South from 
Toulouse 
ANDREW SHIRLEY 7 


SCOTSMAN: ‘Conducts the reader 
most agreeably over the delightful, 
country between Cahors and Per- 
pignan. Historical, zsthetic and 
gastronomic interests are judi- 
ciously blended’ ///ustrated 25s net 
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tial devotee of abstraction and Surrealism, her 
taste for which enables her to commend 
Giacometti’s conversation as ‘Surrealist and 
whimsical, like a divertimento of Mozart.’ These, 
of course, were the founding years of a new 
achievement in American painting. New prodi- 
gies were revealed to Peggy Guggenheim and 
Jackson Pollock was one. In 1947, however, she 
left for Venice and the palazzo where her light 
still burns. 

Her addiction to art, which can seem like a 
branch of American millionaire philanthropy 
(‘treasures’ must be presented to ‘the masses’), 
can also seem like a bashful annexe of show 
business. She has more than a trace of Dali’s 
salesmanship. Her confessional bent, it has been 
said, may be connected with her wish to exhibit, 
and be herself on show among her startling pic- 
tures. Her addiction may have interfered with her 
friendships, and she is apt to seem a little blind 
and sad when she speaks of them. But it is a 
seeing blindness often enough: she is shrewder 
than her manner suggests and when she ribs the 
implacable Berenson, she scores undeniably. It is 
far from clear how much she knows about 
modern art. Her remarks about the Francis 
Bacon in her bedroom are fairly characteristic: 
‘It depicts a very sympathetic ape seated on a 
chest, guarding a treasure; the background is all 
done in fuchsia-coloured pastel, which goes 
admirably with my turquoise walls. . . .” On the 
other hand, she does exjoy her paintings and 
however much she may have ministered to the 
garish and the silly, and to the play of fashion, it 
is something to be eager, pleased and impression- 
able. She is likely to have been shrewd in taking 
advice, her patronage had virtues that no institu- 
tion could have and good painters were protected. 
Most of her reflections on art are delivered on 
the last page, and rather cryptically. Contempor- 
ary art has ‘gone to hell, as a result of the 
financial attitude,’ and she tells how dour men 


phone their gallery for daily quotations. This’ 


hell will be no surprise to those who have read 
her book, not that she herself was ever like that. 
She has a queenly way of expecting loyalty, but 
she will continue to get some, and it is a pity 
that the retrospective exhibition in her honour 
which has been mooted in New York has not yet 
been held. French and all, the title should be 
kept—‘Hommage & Peggy.’ 

KARL MILLER 


Former Weapons 


Deterrent or Defence. By B. H. Liddell Hart. 
(Stevens, 30s.) 
The Uncertain Trumpet. By General Maxwell 
Taylor. (Stevens, 30s.) 
AT a time when a new wave of ostrichism in re- 
gard to defence is sweeping the country it is as 
well to be reminded by so un-militarist a military 
pundit as Captain Liddell Hart that the best way 
of safeguarding peace is to think about war. His 
new book reprints three essays written in 1952, 
1954 and 1956—which illustrates the consistency 
as well as the prescience of the author. He 
approaches from a variety of angles, both his- 
torical and analytical, the central problems of 
Britain’s defence and of the network of foreign 
relationships which it implies. 

It is not a comforting book. The author was 
aware earlier than some other people that the 
advent of nuclear war marked the end of Britain’s 
capacities for an independent defence even before 
it reached the pitch of making warfare itself 
obsolescent except as a means of general suicide. 
The reactions to this enormous leap in the 
technology of destruction have not been essen- 
tially dissimilar to those which have followed 
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other great conflicts in which similar if less far. 
reaching developments have taken place. We have 
the same tendency in the public to run away 
from the whole problem by assuming that all our 
possible adversaries are as reluctant to consider 
the use of force as we are. We have the same de- 
termination at many levels of society to maintain 
the principle of business as usual and to insist on 
an ever-rising standard of material comfort ag 
the number one priority. We have among demo- 
cratic politicians the apparently ineradicable 
determination to fit defence into budgets and not 
budgets into defence. And finally we have an 
aversion to the painful process of re-thinking 
our basic political, strategic and tactical assump- 
tions and a tendency to use the novelty of the 
situation as an excuse for not reading our history, 


The central thesis of Captain Liddell Hart’s 
new book is that there has been a confusion be- 
tween the concepts of deterrence and defence, 
While the necessarily short-lived atomic mono- 
poly was held by the West, deterrence implied 
defence, since no one was going to challenge it, 
Once the monopoly was broken—and our per- 
sistent underestimation of Soviet technical 
capacities is very plain from the record— 
deterrents could do no more than warn a poten- 
tial aggressor that at some point he would be 
risking the annihilation of mankind, including 
himself. The mistake was to believe that after a 
certain point it matters how many H-bombs one 
has, and to treat the building-up of more and 
more instruments of nuclear devastation as 
though it were a race in the creation of conven- 
tional forces which have their uses in the defence 
or the acquisition of territory. On the contrary, it 
was always likely that two things would happen: 
in the first place, the probability that these 
weapons would be used would decrease as they 
became more numerous and more horrifying, so 
that a country using conventional arms or sub- 
version would not be deterred at all; and in the 
second place, a number of countries would 
feel that the risk of actual or virtual neutrality 
was less than that of participating in alliances 
whose sole raison d’étre was sharing in ‘massive 
retaliation.’ From Norway to Japan the effects of 
this feeling can be seen. The disarray of Western 
policy is due in Captain Liddell Hart’s view as 
much to the failure of our military thinking as to 
differences in the political assessment of the 
situation; and all round the globe, from the highly 
vulnerable Berlin corridor through the Middle 
East and as far as the China seas we can see 
dangers ahead for which our military disposi- 
tions supply no clear answer. It comes down, a8 
so much re-thinking does, to a plea for larger 
conventional forces and to a reminder that ‘it 
makes no sense that the NATO countries should 
continue to live in mortal fear of a nation inferior 
in population and material resources, and remain 
impaled on the horns of a defeat or suicide 
dilemma.’ 


Captain Liddell Hart does not examine in de- 
tail the way in which British decisions that help 
to compose this picture have been arrived at. 
After all, compared with some of her continental 
allies, the British contribution to the common 
defence has not been inconsiderable. General 
Taylor’s book, which has already made a con- 
siderable stir in the United States, both comes iv 
rather the same conclusions as Captain Liddell 
Hart’s and discusses the weaknesses in the 
American central organisation for defence which 
have made it possible for so dangerous a situation 
to arise. Speaking with the authority of a recent 
Chief of Staff of the US Army, and without the 
limitations which law and convention would im- 
pose upon a British retired soldier in a similar 
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pusiion, General Taylor has made an important 
contribution to a debate which, for all its horrific 
implications. should be the concern of all serious 
citizens on both sides of the Atlantic 

MAX BELOFF 


Former Pupils 


The Last Enchantment. By Neville 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 

The Golden Greek. By Warren Tute. (Cassell, 
16s.) 

The Briar Patch. By Charity Blackstock. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 15s.) 

Angélique and the King. By. Sergeanne Golon. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 


Dawes. 


In the central, most arresting episode of Neville 
Dawes’s uneven, talented, irascible novel, the 
Jamaican -hero falls in with a sardonic little 
enclave of other West Indians, retreating like 
himself from the wounds and blandishments of 
Oxford. They appear only as voices, endlessly, 
richly and profanely raised in argument about 
colour, politics, art, colour again. identified 
simply by their islands. complexions, and the 
schools from which they won their scholarships 
—Harrison College, Barbados; Wolmer’s Boys’ 
School, Kingston; Queen’s Royal College, Port- 
of-Spain. They are real places, these elderly, 
honourable academies, and in a sense they are 
the subject of The Last Enchantment. It is good 
to see them given a kind of recognition, for they 
are the seed-beds of the remarkable phenomenon 
which is West Indian literature. Sixty or seventy 
years ago (while Lugard was pacifying the Ugan- 
dan kingdoms, the first European expedition 
stumbling toward the caked altars of Benin), 
certain forgotten colonial governors and bishops 
founded the first real education for the dispersed 
of Africa. By accident of history and vague 
altruism, the first voice to speak for Africa was 
given to children who had never seen its shores; 
the first explanation of what wearing black skin 
means came from the backwater of the Carib- 
bean. Today the West Indians make a uniquely 
endowed group in English writing: one with a 
bitter corner on the market, engaged as no other 
can be with the main subject of our time. 

Their schools gave them another unique 
endowment. The Wes: Indians dislike being 
classed as English writers, preferring to regard 
their public as some future literate Caribbean 
nation rather than the British readers who 
actually buy the majority of their books. But they 
possess a view of British life no other writers 
have, a critical perspective of salutary and merci- 
less radicalism. It is the viewpoint of men born 
outside national assumptions who have had 
Englishness—Keats, Shakespeare, cricket, Dr. 
Arnold, the lot—thrust intimately but alienly 
upon them. Ramsey Tull, the hero of The Last 
Enchantment, is the son of a small Jamaican 
banana-grower who has scraped to put him 
through a local grammar school. In revolt against 
all the premises of his education, he joins a tiny 
party of extreme splinter-Socialists; but realises 
that their ill-printed broadsides and street battles 
cannot yet provide a native alternative to the 
obsequious Anglo-colonial culture he shares and 
loathes. He wins an island scholarship to Oxford, 
only to discover that he can never be an English- 
man either: even if he fulfilled all definitions, his 
skin excludes him from the imperial citizenship. 
He returns more or less broken, to try and piece 
together from the few solid facts he owns— 
family, the febrile Indian girl who loves him, 
the bright mother-soil of his lovely, divided 
island—a life within his own lonely identity. A 
summary makes it sound self-pitying; in fact, the 
book crackles with savage intelligence and self- 


satire. It has no real shape, and loiters over the 
heavily mythologised personality battles of 
Jamaican politics. But it’s the liveliest, most subtle 
picture I’ve encountered of the colonial struggle 
to shed the instilled shame which seeks to hide 
coloured skin in borrowed clothes 

Warren Tute’s The Golden Greek is an ambi- 
tious effort to extend the promenade-deck range 
ot his previous sea stories to the whole post-war 
revolution in mercantile shipping. On a thinly 
veiled portrait of the rise of the Onassis tanker 
empire, he grafts a romance which brings in the 
fortunes of British shipping since 1945. Kostas 
Levantikos marries for dynastic reasons the 
daughter of a Greek-American tycoon who con- 
trols most of the oil in the Middle East; but his 
soul-mate is Susan Mott, the British heiress 
to a great transatlantic line. Mr. Tute has a firm 
grasp of the shifting power-concentrations of 
international trade, and shows how the rise of 
State control of capital has created a new, extra- 
national class of millionaire freebooters, operat- 
ing under hired flags beyond the reach of national 
laws or taxes. He seems partially aware of their 
parasite status; but any moral feeling he may 
have about them is swamped by a beglamoured, 
Sunday Times dazzlement with their success, their 
yachts, their millions and general goldenness. 
Any dubious practices are excused as vivid, neo- 
Elizabethan enterprise, refreshing in contrast with 
drab Socialist bureaucracy. His novel should help 
future historians and philosophers to define the 
‘good’ which we have never had it so. 

Charity Blackstock’s The Briar Patch is built 
on a nice idea—a finishing school for English 
young ladies which looks across the place of 
a small French town at a hostel for Jewish DP 
youths from Belsen and Buchenwald. Every time 
the well-brushed, anachronistic crocodile of 
rosy maidenhood sweeps forth on its way to 
church, it is followed by windowfuls of wolfish 
eyes which have seen all the century’s horrors. 
All that Miss Blackstock has done is to make a 
nice novel of it: the sleepy young Irish beauty, 
Deirdre, discovers the face of violence and is 
saved from it by a sacrifice on the part of Max, 
oldest and wildest of the boys. The worth set on 
innocence seems high. but -none of the other 
values are falsified; the boys’ past experience is 
given its proper weight, with no hint of sentimen- 
tality. For once, we can be nice to niceness: it’s a 
good, wide-hearted novel. What Kathleen Win- 
sor’s heroine was to Restoration Whitehall, Ser- 
geanne Golon’s Angélique is to the Versailles of 
the Sun King—a kind of Ambre Solaire. While 
Louis pants over her bodice, a pageant of the 
grand siécle passes behind. ‘Have you seen Tar- 
tuffe yet?’ asks Madame de Sévigné. Angélique, 
living to the hilt, has seen it twice.” 

RONALD BRYDEN 


The Kirk’s Conformity 


The Scottish Reformation, 1560. By Gordon 
Donaldson. (C.U.P.. 30s.) 

CENTENARIES perpetuate legends: books pub- 
lished on these occasions can usually be relied 
on for the facile celebration of beliefs which are 
both widely accepted and untrue. It is most re- 
freshing to read a centenary volume which is 
learned, astringent and wholly subversive of 
traditional platitudes. Dr. Donaldson retells the 
story of the Scottish Reformation in a way that 
will give as little pleasure to sentimental addicts 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the unreformed 
church as to those Scots who believe that their 
country has received a special revelation. His 
book will flutter many dovecotes, the more so 
since it is firmly grounded in deep research and 
is written with lucidity and authority. 
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A sketch superb in its economy shows the 
state of the pre-Reformation church, emphasising 
the economic abuses which cried out for reform: 
alienation of ecclesiastical revenues to laymen 
and absentees, neglect of the parishes, absence of 
preaching, immorality of the higher clergy. 
‘Scotsmen, in short, felt that they were not getting 
value for the £400,000 or so which the church 
cost the country each year.’ Dr., Donaldson 
carries iconoclasm to the point of suggesting that 
1560 is not a significant date. A reformed kirk, 
not at first presbyterian, slowly grew up within 
the framework of the old hierarchical structure, 
co-existing with it in a sort of dual power until, 
after a series of political revolutions, the old 
regime ‘withered away.’ With a certain relish Dr. 
Donaldson stresses the share of bishops in 
carrying out the Scottish Reformation, the 
absence of any revolutionary break in continuity. 
He shows that the policy of Mary ‘was often 
disappointing enough to more zealous papalists.’ 
She frequently toyed with the idea of a rapproche- 
ment with the kirk. ‘It would be no difficult 
exercise to present Mary’s fidelity to Rome in 
her later years as nothing more than a last resort 
when all else had failed.’ Dr. Donaldson rightly 
exonerates the Reformation from the familiar 
charge of iconoclastic vandalism: and points 
out that the religious revolution took place with 
far less violence in Scotland than in England. 

But the real dynamite in the book comes when 
the author argues that none of the early Scottish 
reformers, including Knox, were presbyterians; 
that all of them happily accepted an Erastian 
episcopacy and ‘conformity with England.’ 
Indeed, much Scottish legislation deliberately 
imitated that of England. Presbyterianism, Dr. 
Donaldson argues, was a later introduction from 
overseas, attributable to Andrew Melville; it did 
not triumph until 1592, and not fully then. ‘The 
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presbyterian programme was formulated in 
England before it was in Scotland, whilst ‘the 
emergence in Scotland of a claim for jure divino 
episcopacy preceded its emergence in England.’ In 
some of Dr. Donaldson’s later chapters there is 
perhaps a little special pleading on behalf of epi- 
scopacy. Emphasis on its compatibility with 
presbyterianism—in practice if not in theory— 
may owe as much to twentieth-century contro- 
versies as to those of the sixteenth. To say ‘it is 
hard to see how any development originating in 
Scotland itself could have interrupted, far less 
reversed, the trend towards “conformity with 
England,” ’ is surely to make excessive claims for 
the eloquence of Melville and the power of the 
Genevan International. Dr. Donaldson himself 
exposes the economic reasons which, in Scotland 
even more than in England, made presbyterian- 
ism attractive to many of the lesser clergy. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Ends of the Earth 


THe aim of the Kon-Tiki expedition, if you 
remember, was to show that the similarities be- 
tween the cultures of South America and Poly- 
nesia were the result of South American 
colonisation in the islands. Of the many subse- 
quent raft adventures Kon-Tiki inspired, the 
most remarkable was that of Eric de Bisschop, 
who set out with a crew of four in 1956 to drift 
from Tahiti to South America and back again 
in order to prove the opposite—that the cultural 
links were produced by Polynesians making the 
round trip to America. It was a strange, reckless 
voyage. De Bisschop was a hardened sea-dog, 
a French aristocrat who had spent most of his 
life sailing the oceans of the world, largely in 
junks and Polynesian double-canoes of his own 
construction. But when he set out on his two- 
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NELSON 


year odyssey aboard the bamboo raft Tahiti Nui 
he was an old man of sixty-six, too old, it turned 
out, for adventures of this sort. The outward 
voyage, using the west wind and current down in 
the Roaring Forties, went reasonably well, except 
that as they were nearing South America their 
raft became waterlogged, and they had to be 
taken off and brought into Valparaiso by a 
Chilean cruiser—with de Bisschop suffering from 
double pneumonia. Undeterred, they built 
another raft, sailed it up to Callao in Peru and 
set out on the voyage back. It was on this last 
leg (which, ironically enough, was the one already 
done by Kon-Tiki) that the expedition really fell 
to pieces. Long before they reached Polynesia 
they were down to their last few gallons of water, 
their raft was sinking, three of the five men 
aboard were on the verge of open mutiny—and 
de Bisschop himself, worn out by his privations, 
was clearly dying. Then came their tantalising 
arrival among the islands. The wind swung them 
first towards the Marquesas, then snatched them 
back, set their course towards Caroline and Vos- 
tok and then deflected them towards Starbuck. 
They were forced to build another raft out of the 
submerged and disintegrating remains of Tahiti 
Nui II. In this they passed helplessly within thirty 
miles of Starbuck and were swept by Penrhyn. 
Finally, in yet a fourth raft built out of the re- 
mains of the third, they were washed ashore on 
Rakahanga, in the Northern Cook Islands. It was 
night when they hit the surf around Rakahanga. 
As they struggled in the dark to get a foothold at 
long last on dry land, the raft capsized—and de 
Bisschop, weak and helpless, died of a broken 
neck in the surf. The strange,sad epic is recounted 
in From Raft to Raft (Allen and Unwin, 21s.), 
translated from the Swedish of Bengt Danielsson 
(a member of the Kon-Tiki crew), who was told 
it by the second-in-command of the Tahiti Nui, 
a plain French merchant seaman called Alain 
Brun. The result is a curiously naive, matter-of- 
fact catalogue of events. But the undistinguished 
style gives the account something of the sim- 
plicity and dream-like remoteness of a myth. 


Jungle yarns are to me what grass pollen is 
to sufferers from hay fever. My allergy was 
instantly forgotten, however, when I opened In 
Quest of a Mermaid (Hart-Davis, 18s.), a collec- 
tion of tallish stories from the teak forests of 
Burma by the late Colonel J. H. Williams, the 
author of Elephant Bill Colonel Williams was an 
old-fashioned storyteller of the very best sort, 
wonderfully neat and skilful. He saw a ghost, 
caught a mermaid, knew a man who swam under 
a mountain, got involved in a very strange 
business with two Indian gardeners, and recounts 
it all so entertainingly that it almost makes one 
regret for a moment the passing of those far-flung 
imperial times. 


The traces of that past imperialism in India are 
the subject of Where the Lion Trod (Macmillan, 
18s.), by a Daily Telegraph correspondent called 
Gordon Shepherd. The lion’s trail is clear enough 
—clubs, public schools, the upholstered impedi- 
menta of parliamentary government, social snob- 
bery and the English language. The last is locked 
in mortal combat with Hindi for survival as 
the national lingua franca, but the other institu- 
tions, and the social outlook they embody, seem 
to be passing comparatively painlessly into India’s 
way of life. One day, no doubt, India will catch 
right up and become a cosy, television-owning, 
car-washing, dog-loving Macocracy just like us. 
In Kenya the cattle, freed from rinderpest by 
the blessings of white medicine, multiplied splen- 
didly—and stripped the grazing back to naked 
desert. The struggles of the administration to 
restore the ecological balance, and the way these 
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changes are breaking down the tribal communi- 
ties into groups of individual farmers, are the 
subject of Elspeth Huxley’s A New Earth (Chatto 
and Windus, 30s.). The book is earnest and 
thorough, but it seems rather like a government- 
guided tour of a government-imposed project, 
and Mrs. Huxley never tires of telling us what 
a spanner in the works all those African politi- 
cians are. It looks as if it will be quite a time yet 
before Macocracy comes to Kenya. 


MICHAEL FRAYN 


Cara and the Regius Professor 


With Dearest Love to All: The Life and Letters 
of Lady Jebb. By Mary Reed Bobbitt. 
(Faber, 25s.) 


It is, I think, a good test of a book that you buy 
it and give it to your friends at Christmas or on 
birthdays. I have done this repeatedly with Gwen 
Raverat’s Period Piece* and it would be idle to 
pretend that the first interest of this entertaining 
compilation is not that Lady Jebb is one of the 
leading characters in Period Piece. What her 
American great-niece has done is to tell by letters, 
to and from her great-aunt, and by the use of a 
few other sources, the success story of the beauti- 
ful widow who was the toast and delight of Cam- 
bridge and married the brilliant and moody 
Greek scholar, Richard Jebb. Lady Jebb counted 
thirty-seven proposals, the last when she was 
seventy-seven, and she could have made more 
superficially attractive marriages than that with 
Jebb. Indeed, she had greatly hesitated about 
accepting him and seems not to have been quite 
sure she had done the right thing even after she 
had taken the plunge; but the marriage was a 
great success. It was a very considerable change 
from Laramie, where her husband, General Slem- 
mer, had been in command, to Cambridge which 
was just emerging from its monastic slumbers. 
(Now, with TV, Laramie is better known than 
Cambridge.) But ‘Cara’ rose to the occasion. She 
watched over, managed, reformed her brilliant, 
moody husband. He was in many ways a typical 
Irishman; hypochondriac, self-pitying, careless 
over money, too fond of drink. 

If Cambridge was unlike Laramie or Charles- 
ton or Philadelphia, Glasgow was still more un- 
like her American bases But, at the insistence of 
Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Jebb be- 
came a candidate for the chair of Greek and was 
duly elected. In those remote days Scottish 
chairs had two advantages: the salaries were high 
and the academic year was only six months. 
But the Jebbs spent nearly as much time in Cam- 
bridge, to which Jebb eventually returned as 
Regius Professor of Greek, as in Glasgow, and 
in Cambridge Cara Jebb could ply her trade as 
a matchmaker. Not all her plans came off, but 
one niece made a most satisfactory marriage to 
George Darwin and we have news of the baby 


Gwen—the future Mrs. Raverat. We are 
told, also, of the headlong rush of dons 
into matrimony when it -was . legally pos- 


sible to- marry without losing a fellowship. 
Before that liberation, is it to be presumed that 
dons who couldn't marry burned? Leslie 


.Stephen, so we are told, attributed much of the 


boredom and waste of Cambridge to compulsory 
celibacy. Yet not all Cambridge maidens got mar- 
ried; not all the American nieces married English- 
men or married at all. Cara Jebb obviously re- 
mained of two minds about the men of her 
adopted country; they were charming, they had 
nice legs; they didn’t insist on —— chatter 





* Period Piece is shortly due to be reissued by 
Faber in their paper-covered editions. 
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and Philadelphia girls did giggle. But she was 
incorrigibly American and as a widow retired 
to her native land and died there. 

It is a strange, remote, comfortable world. 
Cara Jebb can calmly discuss the prospects of a 
Buropean war, -olely from the angle of an 
American whose own country might benefit by 
it. She lived to see the disaster of 1914 She could, 
though not rich, save + staff of servants that no 
Cambridge professor could afford (or find) today. 
The meals her cook provided give one a 
heavy feeling—they di. gorge. We have the first 
impact of lawn tennis and the first use of the 
telephone by her husband at Greenock. Here is 
social history seasoned with gossip. And here 
is material for half a c¢ozen novels and tales by 


Henry James 
D. W. BROGAN 


Intinite Regress 


Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion. By 
Moses Hadas. (O.U.P., 35s.) 

Tuis is a book for anyone who thinks it helpful, 
or even meaningful, to be assured that ‘the issue 
between man and his fate which is at the heart of 
Hamlet is the product of a complete assimilation 
of ancient discussions on the subject. Shakespeare 
is like the fifth-century Greeks but different too, 
and the difference is largely due to the eastern 
ingredients.’ Historians of ideas are often prone 
to the infinite regress: no one is original, every 
idea was borrowed from a predecessor, and so 
back to the first known, source, who, of course, 
took his ideas from some lost predecessor. Pro- 
fessor Hadas complicates his version of this game 
with chemical and physical terms like ‘amalgam’ 
and ‘oscillation, and ne forgets that metaphors 
are only metaphors. Furthermore, no one can 
quench his thirst by consuming two parts of 
hydrogen and one part of oxygen separately, 
nor can a civilisation be equated with the arith- 
metical sum of antecedent elements. 

The thesis of the book is stated in the opening 
sentence: ‘It was in the Hellenistic age, after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, that disparate 
cultural traditions interacted upon one another to 
fix the permanent contours of European civilisa- 
tion.’ The inevitable metaphor gets in the way: 
Iam not sure what the ‘contours’ of a civilisation 
are, and I can find no reasonable meaning which 
would make this proposition true, or anything 
but an exaggerated re-statement of the common- 
Place that our civilisation has roots in the Greek 
and Judeo-Christian pasts. 

Nevertheless, there is an interesting subject to 
be dealt with, and it is a pity that the author, who 
has much enthusiasm and no little learning, did 
not take more time with this book. As it stands, 
itis so inaccurate, so uncritical and undisciplined, 
80 full. of misstatements, half-truths and flat 
contradictions, so much addicted to the newest 
cranky conjecture, so cavalier in its indifference 
to chronology, that it cannot be recommended to 
anyone who does not already have expert know- 

» Thus, on page | we read that ‘Homer 
Temained the central factor in Greek education, 
and the outlook characteristic of the heroic 
ideal. . . —individualistic, anthropocentric, 
essentially aristocratic—persisted throughout the 
classical period.’ This is a typical half-truth, sub- 
sequently denied on p. 22, where we learn that 
the classical ‘Athenian merged his individuality 
and fulfilled himself in the small city-state,’ and 
again on p. 61, where we are told that in Athens 
the heroic ideal was ‘democratised, to the great 
distress of conservatives like Aristophanes, as we 
can readily see in the Clouds.’ No one else has 
sen that in the Clouds, for it is not there. 

M. I. FINLEY 
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WANTED—NEW IDEAS AT THE TREASURY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Witt the new broom at the 
mm Treasury sweep the floor clean 
oF of outworn monetary ideas? 
There is not the slightest chance 
\\ of it unless the system of direc- 
ee tion at the top is changed. This 
on" system puts the direction of 
\ economic affairs in the hands of 


top civii servants who. are not 
a : professionally trained econo- 

mists. There is an economic 
section, of course, and there is a chief economic 
adviser, but no one is bound to take his advice 
and he does not even have the last-but-one word. 
When Mr. Thorneycroft was at the Treasury he 
is said to have consulted an outside economist 
who had no departmental responsibilities. When 
Mr. Macmillan was Chancellor he called in Sir 
Roger Makins from the foreign service—the 
Embassy in Washington of all places!—to be 
head of the Treasury, and Sir Roger has now 
been succeeded by Sir Frank Lee, from the 
Board of Trade. Thus the chief adviser to the 
Chancellor on the direction of economic affairs 
is not the chief economic adviser at all. He is a 
lay civil servant. This is contrary to current 
practice in most advanced industrial countries. 
It is generally admitted that it needs a profes- 
sional economist to sift the mass of not very 
up-to-date statistics and arrive at a correct 
appraisal of the trend of economic affairs. 

The Prime Minister would probably be wise to 
revive the Economics Ministry, which was tried 
out—but for too short a time—by the Labour 
Government. The giving of economic advice has 
become too important to leave to anyone below 
Ministerial level and if we have an Economics 
Minister he would be bound to have a staff of 
professionally trained economists. Consider, for 
a moment, how complicated and vital this 
advisory function has become. We are trying to 
do what may, after all, be impossible—maintain 
full employment with price stability. If we fail 
to balance the demand for resources of capital 
and labour with their supply, if we allow an 
excess demand to develop, we run immediately 
into serious trouble. Wages may rise too fast, or 
imports may rise too fast, or exports may not 
rise fast enough—and soon there is a balance 
of payments crisis. Our gold and dollar reserves 
are still not strong enough to meet a serious crisis 
of this nature without a flight from the £. The 
margins of safety are getting dangerously narrow. 
The Treasury walks perpetually on a tight-rope 
between over-employment and under-employ- 
ment. A few hundred million of excess demand 
—2 per cent. of the national income—and we 
have -got over-employment and an excess of 
imports. If this happens, as now, when import 
quotas have been abolished, the surplus on 
the balance of payments can run off in twelve 
months. Then the Treasury has to apply general 
measures of restraint because the Government 
does not like direct controls—a high Bank rate, 
dearer loans, stiffer deposits on hire purchase, 
etc.—which soon begin to slow down our rate 
of growth and to make our social investment 
hideously expensive: Before long industrial in- 


vestment, on which our export capacity depends, 
suffers and we lag behind in the great economic 
race of the Sixties. Our national survival is even 
threatened. Most Chancellors crack up under all 
this strain. The wise ones—like Mr. Amory— 
resign before a breakdown intervenes. 

What the Treasury needs is a more profes- 
sional and more imaginative direction of our 
economic affairs—and in particular a discarding 
of the worn-out monetary ideas which the Rad- 
cliffe Committee so clearly exposed. The Prime 
Minister needs to sit down quietly with an 
Economics Minister and do some fresh thinking. 
He may find it impossible to keep our economic 
balance and maintain growth while allowing so 
much freedom of economic choice to the indi- 
vidual or the financial institution. Take, for 
example, the freedom allowed to the joint stock 
banks in 1958 to increase advances as they 
please. The pace became too hot—a 50 per cent. 
increase in eighteen months!—and this freedom 
has now had to be restricted by the system of 
special deposits at the Bank of England. But it 
was accompanied by a 6 per cent. Bank rate— 
intended as a psychological shock, but alas! a 
flop from that point of view—which has put up 
the cost of housing, schools, hospitals, roads and 
other vital public works and is bound, in the end, 
to pull down industrial investment. Did it never 
occur to the Treasury that if they had made their 
special deposits interest free, they would have 
forced the banks to raise their rates against other 
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THE MEN 
MY LIFE 


MARTHE WATTS 
The autobiography of a “Messina girl” 


This book should be very helpful in the 
efforts which some of us are making to deal 
with vice in London, It deserves a consider- 
able sale and I hope that it will inform 
people who are perhaps doubtful of the 
statements they read regarding men who prey 
on women. 

Lorp STonHAM, O.B.E. 


For its candour, yet soft-pedalling of the 
more obviously sensational and salacious 
aspects The Men in My Life deserves and 
will get a big readership. 

Smith’s Trade News 
The sauciest reminiscences of London’s 
West End since the memoirs of 


Harriette Wilson. 
Illustrated 
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borrowers and would have avoided the necessity 
of putting up Bank rate and increasing the cost 
of social investment? 

Clearly, fresh and imaginative thinking on the 
use of the monetary weapons is urgently wanted. 
The two-tier system of interest rates, which I 
suggested recently, is worth examining, for the 
system of local government borrowing, as Mr. 
Harold Cowen argued ir. Lloyd’s Bank review for 
July, is not working at all well, either for the local 
authorities or for the Treasury. The result of the 
Treasury’s present policy is confusion and 
demoralisation in the gilt-edged market. The 
Treasury ‘goes on pretending that the market 
must fall to find its own level, but it is a market 
entirely subject to manipulation by the authori- 
ties. The joint stock banks cannot even dispose 
of their short-dated funds unless the Government 
buys. If the Treasury admitted that it is essen- 


tially a rigged market it could rig it to much 
greater effect. Has it ever thought of giving some 
direction (by consent and agreement) to the 
insurance companies as it has to the joint stock 
banks? Last year the life funds of the insurance 
companies increased by £420 million, but the 
amount put into British government stocks was 
only £14 million—a negligible 3.3 per cent.— 
although a fair proportion of the new life 
business was in non-profit policies, that is, in 
purely money obligations which could be 
met by redeemable money bonds, and not equi- 
ties. If ever government bonds became unmarket- 
able, the Treasury will be thinking of some such 
direction of investment, but it will then be too 
late. Where is the Chancellor who can look into 
the future and take action ahead of events instead 
of after? Who can lift the Treasury out of 
its rut? 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE news from Africa. and Russia has halted 
i ke recovery in equity shares, but selling was 
in no great volume and the falls in prices were 
not severe. Declines of this sort give an oppor- 
tunity to the investor to pick up newly issued 
shares, which tend to be unduly depressed at 
such a time. I have called attention before to 
METAL INDUSTRIES partly because of its excellent 
management, partly because its scrap metal 
business is flourishing and partly because it has 
diversified its business by entering the electrical 
industry through judicious acquisitions (the latest 
being Lancashire Dynamo). The company has 
issued one new share for every four at 54s. and 
the directors have forecast a dividend of 15 per 
cent. on the increased capital. The new shares 
can be bought at 12s. 3d. premium to return a 
yield of 4.6 per cent. The old shares have come 
back from 72s. 44d. to 66s. 3d. COAST LINES have 
issued. two for five new shares at 20s. in order 
to raise money for expansion. This company has 
a road haulage business in addition to its coast- 
ing fleet, which should be. fully occupied in view 
of the industrial boom across the Channel. It 
recently reported greatly incréased profits, with 
equity earnings up from 30.9 per cent. to 48.8 
per cent. Profits for the first three months of the 
current year are again showing an increase and 


the new shares at 3ls. yield 64 per cent. or the 
basis of the 10 per cent. dividend which the 
directors expect to maintain on the increased 
capital. 


Gilt-Edged Switches 


Rarely has there been such a good opportunity 
in the gilt-edged market fo switch from long- 
dated or undated inte short-to-medium-dated 
stocks. The 34 per cent. Funding 1999-2004 
(commonly called ‘eternities’) is - yielding 
£5 8s. 8d. per cent. at 643 (£5 14s. Sd. per cent. 
to gross redemption), while Conversion 5 -per 
cent. 1971 at 91 is returning £5 9s. 10d. per cent. 
(£6 2s. 8d. per cent. to gross redemption). To 
exchange from a forty-four-year stock into an 
eleven-year stock and gain in yield is extra- 
ordinarily rare. Again, Gas 3 per cent. 1990-95 
can be sold at 59 yielding 5.05 per cent. flat and 
£5 14s. 3d. per cent. to gross. redemption, and 
Electricity 44 per cent. 1967-69 bought at 894 to 
yield 5 per cent. flat and £5 18s. 6d. per cent. to 
gross redemption. From thirty-six years to nine 
years with a gain in yield is equally fantastic: The 
shorter the stock the more protected is the holder 
against temporary depreciation. If the investor 
goes as short as Savings 24 per cent. 1964-67 at 





COMPANY MEETING 





ELLIS & GOLDSTEIN LTD. 


(MANUFACTURERS OF COATS, COSTUMES, DRESSES AND SKIRTS— 
“EASTEX,” “DERETA,” “REMBRANDT” AND “ELGORA”) 


A. RECORD YEAR 


Tue 23rd annual general meeting of Ellis & Goldstein 
Limited was held on July 7th in London, Mr. Samuel 
Goldstein (Chaitman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The combined profits of the Company and its 
subsidiaries for the year to 30th November, 1959, 
compared with those for the previetis year were as 
follows: 


Year to 30th Year to 30th 
November 4959 November 1958 


Profits before Taxation £680,061 £501,448 
Provision for Taxation £334,024 £251,814 
Net Profits after Tax £349,037 £249,634 
Total Retained .. “es £271 384 £146,035 


The forecast of improved results made last year 


has been fully justified, and.the Board were enabled 
to put into effect the recent free issue to stockholders 
of seven new- Is. Ordinary Stock Units. for every 
twenty held. 

The Directors propose that a: dividend of. 35 per 
cent. actual, less tax, be paid on the whole of the 
Ordinary capital thus increased. 

Group turnover for the first six months, of the 
current year shows an increase, and forward orders 
now being taken for the coming Autumn season are 
again on a satisfactory level. In the absence of un- 
foreseen circumstances, your Board feel confident 
that the profits realised last year will be fully main- 
tained in the year to November 30th, 1960: It remains 
the policy of your Board to consider further acquisi- 
tions of a suitable character, as and when the oppor- 
tunity arises. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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824 or Funding 3 per cent. 1966-68 at 814 he} 
pretty certain to enjoy an annual appreciatiog 
The inevitable capital profit of 174 and 18} 
points over the period works out at an averag 
rise of 2.65 points a year, which is protectioy 
enough against any reasonable rise in price 
Even undated 3} per cent. War Loan or 3} pe 
cent. Conversion with running yields of 5.85 pe 
cent. and 5.9 per cent can be exchanged int 
short-to-medium-dated stocks with higher grog 
redemption yields. The Treasury has made thes 
irredeemables look all the dearer by issuing th 
new short—5} per cent Treasury 1962 at 99—t 
yield about 6 per cent. to redemption 


Wool Textiles 


The boom in the wooi textile industry goes on 
companies are still reporting full order books 
For the year to Aprii BULMER AND LUMB ip 
creased their profits by more than 70 per cent 
and raised the dividend from 11 per cent. to 13} 
per cent. This was covered 34 times by earnings 
A one-for-four scrip bonus is proposed. At 
8s. 9d. cum bonus the 4s. shares return 6.3 per 
cent., which seems generous seeing that the 
directors hope to maintain 11 per cent. on the 
increased capital. However, it must be borne it 
mind that in 1958 the woollen trade was dé 
pressed and companies had to take heavy stock 
losses through the fall in wool prices. The safest 
way of investing in this industry is through 
ILLINGWORTH MORRIS, which has a holding 
BULMER AND LUMB and recently acquired ovér 
90 per cent. of SALTS SALTAIRE. These 4s. shares 
have come back to 12s. 9d. on some disappoint 
ment in the market thai the interim dividend was 
not increased. This doe: not mean that the final 
will not be increased. On the old dividend of ® 
per cent. the yield is 6.2 per cent., but it is reaso# 
able to expect a little more next time. The share 
rose to 14s. 6d. on the last occasion of the fina 
dividend and should better this price on the next 


COMPANY NOTES 


ETAL BOX CO. LTD., of which St 
Robert Barlow is chairman, owes much @ 
its impressive profit record to the very substantia 
sums that have for several years been devoted # 
capital expenditure in regard to research al 
plant and machinery. This great companyi 
interests cover many forms of packaging, inclu¢ 
ing paper, cardboard boxes, plastic containen 
and cans. This is now a competitive field in whid 
the company is well able to hold its own, wil 
cash resources at around £5 million to take catt 
of capital commitments of £3.3 million as fort 
cast by the chairman. The second six months d 
the financial year, ended March 31, 1960, turné 
in much larger profits than the first six month 
-and profits are probably continuing to expand 
Net profits earned were £3,919,970 (32.4 p# 
cent.) against £3,282,816. Since 1959 there :hé 
‘been a 50 percent. scrip issue; it is now proposel 
to make a 10 per cent.-scrip issue; and if the:di¥ 
dend of 12 per cent. (2s. 5d.) is maintained @ 
the increased capital, as no doubt it will be, tt 
the yield on the £! ordinary shares at 78s. wou 
be 3.4 per cent. as against 3 per cent. now. Ti 
is a long-term growth investment with enormé 
potentialities. © 
Another company with packaging interest® 
Albert E. Reed, the paper manufacturers. 
chairman, .Lord/ Cornwallis, reports that ce 
verted packaging now. accounts for 41 per © 
of the company’s interests, and wrapping pape 
for a further 33 per cent. For the past four yea 
the company’s profits have been declining, ° 
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for the year ended March 31, 1960, there has 
been a turn fer the better, which may very well 
continue. Net profits rose from £2,162,831 to 
$2,775.55, giving earnings of 27.8 per cent. for 


the 16 per cent. (3s. 2d.) dividend which has been | 
stepped up two points. There have been recent: 


improvements in production and the chairman 
s confidently regarding the future. He com- 
ments at length on the possible influence of the 
establishment of the European Free Trade Area 
on the UK paper industry and believes that 
British manufacturers will be able to hold their 
own. An agreement has been made with a Nor- 
wegian company to build a pulp and paper mill 
to make corrugated packaging, of which A. E. 
Reed is one of the largest manufacturers in 
Europe. It would seem that better times lie ahead 
for this company, to make their £1 ordinary 
shares at 55s. 6d. an attractive investment to yield 
58 per cent 
“A few months ago Hovis-McDougall, the flour 
millers, acquired the business of E. Marriage and 
Co.; at that time, the chairman, Mr. K. A. E. 
Moore, forecast that the dividend for the year 
ended March 31, 1960 would be 11 per cent. 
against 10 per cent. This has now been announced 
as 11} per cent. (6}d.) and the preliminary figures 
disclose net profits of £1.2 million against £1.04 
million, which gives a 2.2 times cover for the divi- 
dend. This company continues to expand and it 
will be interesting to learn from the chairman 
at the forthcoming annual general meeting how 
he views the company’s prospects for the current 
year. The 5s. ordinary shares at 14s. 6d. yielding 
3.9 per cent. are a sound investment. 


Another record year for Stewart and Ardern, 
the big London distributors of BMC vehicles in 
and around London. Pre-tax profits rose by as 
much as 33 per cent. and the net profit by 42 
per cent. (£275,230) for the year ended March 
31, 1960. In November last, the company sold a 
number of residential properties, realising a sum 
of £726,000. From this the equity of Eustace Wat- 
kins Ltd. (the sole London Wolseley car distribu- 
tors) was purchased for £340,000, provision has 
been made for the redemption, next July, of the 
outstanding 4 per cent. debenture stock of Com- 
mercial (Stewart and Ardern) Properties Ltd., and 
the bank overdraft of £30,000 has been converted 
into cash of £135,000. The chairman, Mr. 
George A. Royston, advises that the company 
has plans for a new service station and show- 
rooms at Watford and at Southend, and is 
expanding the engineering side of its business, 
which is now working to capacity. He is hopeful 
that the results for the current year will not be 
lower than for the past year, in which case the 2s. 
ordinary shares at 7s. look a promising invest- 
ment. The dividend has been increased to 25 
per cent. (6d.) on the capital enlarged last year 
by a two-for-one scrip issue. 


Millars Timber and Trading Co. has been 
established for over half a century, but many 
changes have occurred in this company’s interests 
which are mainly in Australia. The company’s 
profits are derived from three sources: (1) the 
production and sale of harrah and karri timber 
from West Australia amounting to 30 per cent. 
of the group turnover; (2) the merchanting 
business of hardwoods and softwoods equals 50 
per cent. of turnover; and (3) the remaining 20 per 
cent. is in respect of the machinery business in 
India. The company also has interests in this 
country, the USA and South Africa and on the 
Continent. The net profit after tax .for 1959 
amounted to £98,251, from which an 8 per cent. 
dividend is to be paid on the 10s. ordinary shares 
Which at around this price may prove a worth- 
while investment. 


ait 


tian Renewal 


By KENNETH 


Birt by bit, familiar parts 
of our town centres are 
3’ __ being knocked down and 
= replaced. Too often the 
replacements spoil the 
appearance of the street. 
And it’s no good trying 
to take comfort from 
the thought that you still 
have the rest of the 
street to look at. 
chances are that chunks 
of it will soon be gouged 
out and replaced. Eventually you may have a 
complete new street of mid-twentieth-century 
architecture. And it will almost certainly be 
hideous and inefficient. 

Why hideous? Because even if you put half a 
dozen really first-class examples of modern archi- 
tecture in a row, without relating them to each 
other, the result would be a nasty-looking jumble. 
Why inefficient? Because however efficient each 
building was to its user, the street itself would 
have been redeveloped, piece by piece, in an 
archaic pattern. This selfish method of develop- 
ment gives building users better conditions but 
ignores the new needs of pedestrians and vehicles. 

















Time is running out. While we sit back and 
admire the planning of the town centres at 
Stevenage and Coventry, we are losing the oppor- 
tunity of imitating them elsewhere. And as Sir 
Basil Spence said when he opened the recent 
conference of British architects at Manchester, 
‘If the opportunity is not taken now, it will not 
recur in our lifetime.’ 

What can we do? I gather that some of the 
visitors to the architects’ conference were dis- 
appointed that the problem was discussed there, 
but not solved. It would have been an extra- 
ordinary conference if anything so spectacular 
as a solution had been thrown up. (Architects 
don’t often make news at their annual binge.) 
But if nothing sensational was said, the subject 
itself caught what is often called the imagina- 
tion of the press. In a few days thousands of 
people had been persuaded by their newspapers 
to think about this new-fangled business of urban 
renewal. 

It couldn't have happened at a more appro- 
priate time. At that moment inflated land 
values were beginning to make front-page head- 
lines. And the rise in the cost of land is, of 
course, one reason why uncoordinated develop- 
ment is going ahead so fast. The value of land 
is often ridiculously high in proportion to the 
value of the property on it, which may be struc- 
turally sound but obsolete in its planning. Con- 
sequently the private developer who buys it 
feels obliged to demolish and rebuild, and nips 


ROU NDABOUT———- 
KATHARINE WHITEHORN is on holiday and 
. will resume her articles shortly. 
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round quickly with an application fo the local 
authority concerned. 

Local authorities are being besieged by this 
sort of application some years before they ex- 
pected them. One of the reasons why they find 
it impossible to persuade a developer to match 
his work to that of a man about to build in the 
same area is that each planning decision has to 
be given within two months of the application 
being received. There is rarely time for a scheme 
to be considered in relation to other develop- 
ments in the district. Would it help if the two- 
month period was extended to twelve? That is 
one of the minor suggestions the Civic Trust 
is putting forward at its urban renewal con- 
ference in London this week. The Trust, which 
did such tremendous work at the Piccadilly de- 
velopment inquiry, believes that even small 
changes in procedure could lead to a better co- 
ordination of building development—but only 
if local authorities could be empowered to 
designate ‘Areas of Special Importance,’ and to 
provide outline building schemes which de- 
velopers would have to accept. 

Apart from listing suggestions for small im- 
provements in procedure, the Trust has given 
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AULT & WIBORG LIMITED 





RECORD SALES 


Tue 26th Annual General Meeting of Ault & Wiborg 
Limited was held on July 8 in London, Mr. Angus 
J. A. Kennedy, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The year to 31st March 1960 has been a record 
one for your Company, both as regards sales and 
earnings. It has also been a year of expansion in our 
range of products which we supply to so many 
different industries. 

The most important event of the year so far as the 
Group is concerned, was the acquisition of the entire 
Share Capital of Indestructible Paint Company 
Limited. This acquisition is already proving an 
advantageous one to our Group. 

The earnings of the Group have increased to 
£824,397 as against £687,903 for the previous year, 
an increase of 20%. Of this amount of £824,397, a 
sum of £56,165 is attributable to Indestructible Paint 
Company Limited, being earnings since the date of 
acquisition. The balance of the earnings for the 
fifteen months to 3lst March 1960, amounting to 
£135,171 has been capitalised. 

The Company’s earnings are £770,380 as against 
£684,328. Accordingly, the Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 20% on the Ordinary stock which 
with the interim of 5% paid in January makes a 
total for the year of 25% on the Ordinary stock 
compared with an equivalent of 20% last year. 

Our endeavour is always to make our Group a 
growth organisation and to undertake diversification 
within the limits of our technical, manufacturing and 
selling experience and knowledge. 

In regard to the future prospects of the Group, at 
this stage I can only say, subject to any major 
disturbance, that they are hopeful and that sales of 
the current financial year are considerably in advance 
of those at the same time last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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the top planning people at its conference three 
major proposals to consider. They are all based 
on the notion that comprehensive development, 
which includes replanning streets for cars and 
pedestrians, can only be properly carried out 
ff all the land in the designated areas is under 
one ownership. 

These are the three proposals: 

One. The local authority would purchase com- 
pulsorily all the land within the designated area 
and either lease or sell sites to private de- 
velopers, subject to their conforming to the 
authority’s outline scheme. Or the authority 
would itself rebuild in the area and then lease 
or sell the completed buildings. 

Two. Parliament would authorise the setting- 
up of Development Boards (like those for the 
New Towns) to acquire and develop designated 
areas. This would not only make for easier 
financial arrangements: than the first proposal: 
it would also ensure ‘the employment of expert 
architectural, planning and-surveying staff, who 
are not available to the majority of local 
authorities.’ 

Three. The local authority would.purchase the 
designated area compulsorily,.and-then sell it 
to a private development-company which. would 
provide its own scheme, incerporating things like 
road improvements if the authority required 
them. This system would enable a private de- 
veloper, who could not normally afford such a 
venture, to get financial backing. And it would 
be more fair to the people whose land had been 
compulsorily purchased, because they could be 
offered an interest in the financial results of the 
project, as well as first refusal of new accom- 
modation. 

These, then, are the principal points being 
considered at the conference, together with the 
Trust’s important recommendation that ‘there 
should be more effective Cco-ordiriation between 
transport and planning authorities at all levels.’ 
(At present questions of planning“and of traffic 
flow are rarely discussed in the same committee.) 
In time you will be able to get a report of the 
conference from the Civic Trust, at 79 Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, SWI. But I have’ a feeling 
that this is a conference -which- will result in 
much more than a nicely:-printed report and a 
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‘How long can he go on doing that, do you 
suppose?’ 


lot of inter-office back-slapping. The Civic Trust 
is not a crackpot organisation with more en- 
thusiasm than sense and money. It is very bright, 
quite nicely off, thank you, and very well con- 
nected, having thé chairmanship of Duncan 
Sandys and the ear of his successor in the 
planning Ministry, Henry Brooke. It also has 
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many other distinguished ears, and I’m com 
vinced that they will be in good working orde 
at the conference. Urban renewal present 
problems that can be solved only by legislation 
If we don’t get legislation, someone will have 
to work hard to think of a good reason why not 
I look forward to not having to report the reason, 


Air Travel—ULS. Style 


‘By LESLIE ADRIAN 


; ‘IF there are any passen- 

& % gers for Belfast here, 
please do say. We've been 

waiting for simply ages.’ 

This, I swear, was the 

Ai is noise made by an exas- 
perated BEA ground 

hostess at Manchester 

Airport recently when I 

returned from the United 

J] Ss States. I was changing 
planes at Manchester. to 

come to London from 

San Francisco and New York; as were many 
Americans, among whom were some whose first 
sight and sound of England this must have been. 
The Manchester Airport buildings are drab, 
untidy and overcrowded. The walls are covered 
in a dirty cream wash, the lounge is far too small 
for the traffic, the loudspeaker system is weak and 
distorted and the whole organisation, except for 
customs and passport inspection, seems to be run 
by a lot of young, twittering girls who speak in 
impenetrably debby accents and regard the whole 
thing as a huge lark. While over a hundred pas- 
sengers were patiently waiting for the staff to sort 
themselves out, the jet I flew in to Manchester 
took off again and one of the hostesses skipped 
out on to the tarmac to see this wondrous sight. 
As the jet roared over her head she jumped up 
and down and hugged herself in ecstasy at the 
excitement of it all. She then came back to the 


barrier, found that things had organised them-. 


selves without her help, turned to us and said 
brightly: ‘Passengers for flight 583 for London— 
let’s go while we can.’ 


When we boarded the plane the final frustra- 


tion came. I was told by the hostess that it was 
not even possible to have a drink of water on this 
flight, still less anything stronger. 

The Americans are very much on top of the 
flying business. Over a period of eight weeks 
during this year I have flown on half a dozen 
different airlines within the United States and 
have been greatly impressed by their methods. 
Americans now use aeroplanes about as nonchal- 
antly as we use trains or buses and the organisa- 
tion of American airlines is superb. Service at 
the airport and in flight is. efficient and calm 
in spite of the much. heavier traffic than you 
experience in Europe. I admit that Idlewild, one 
of New York’s international airports, can be 
appallingly bad, but at least they are rebuilding 
it fast and New York does have two other air- 
ports and is planning another. I also admit that 
every American I’ve met who has flown BOAC 
insists that American airlines have a lot to learn 
from us. I’ve never discovered just what, but I 


think it’s no more than that a British air hostess 
will say: “Would you care for a drink, sir?’ and 
an American hostess will rather more bluntly 
say: ‘Cocktail?’, just as an Englishman in a bat 
will say rather vaguely: ‘Do you know, I think I'l 
have a gin and tonic,’ and an American will say; 
‘Give me a Scotch on the rocks.’ It amounts to the 
same thing when you are accustomed to the two 
ways of doing it. The Americans just get their 
drinks quicker. 

As a small example of how well attuned: to 
air travel Americans are, take the airport in 
Washington, DC. In the lobby there is a well-tit 
panel on which there are six telephones. Each has 
a direct line to the reception desks of the main 
downtown hotels and you can call them free of 
charge if you want a hotel room and have not 
had time to make reservations in advance. 

I read two conversation-stopping headlines over 
other people’s shoulders in planes flying across 
America. One read: ‘Fidel Castro raped my 
teenage daughter’ and the other read: ‘Eating 
places without kitchens spring up. Pre-cut meats, 
instant potatoes help profits.’ The story under the 
second headline was actually as horrifying as | 
suppose the story under the first was intended to 
be. It told of a restaurant in Chicago which 
‘recently added twelve different meat dishes 
twenty casseroles and five hot sandwiches to it 





menu, which previously had included only cold 
cuts and fried items from a counter grill. . .. 
What’s more, the restaurant accomplished it 
menu expansion without a kitchen.’ Pre-cooked 
frozen meals are bought from a food processor, 
warmed for a few minutes in an electronic ov 
and then served. This, it is claimed, reduces res 
taurant staffs, keeps menu prices down, offers # 
constant quality impossible to achieve with vat 
jable fresh produce and allows small eating places 
to offer a much better menu. The manager of the 
Chicago restaurant is quoted as saying that some 
customers ‘are hesitant at first. But if I can sel 
them a frozen dinner once, they stay sold.’ 

No wonder I found I couldn’t eat well outside 
New York and San Francisco..I had, of cours 
been warned by.a New Yorker who did the jout 
ney with me. The way he put it was: ‘Once yo 
go west of Broadway, you’re camping out.’ 

* 

For most of us I suspect, linoleum is, 6 
association of ideas, one of the most depressif 
words in the language; and it was pleasant to * 
a gay new variety from the US, ‘Sandran,’ whic 
is soon to be marketed here by Williamsof 
Sandura Ltd. The patterns are much less pretet 
tious than the unfortunate choice of names 
Shangri-La, Starflight, Tuxedo Monotone~ 
would suggest; some of the more attract 
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If you are not already a member of 
Professional & Businessmen’s 
Wine Association, you might like 
to have a list of the wines in 
their Vaults. Members order from 
the Vaulis ‘by the dozen’ (mixed 
in any way they please) and get 
excellent wine value. For example 
stocks at the moment include a 
fresh 1959 Alsatian for 7s a botile, 
—_ luncheon claret for 5s 8d a 
bottle, and an Anjou Rosé de 
Cabernet for 7s 4d a bottle. And 
that is not to mention a wealth of 
fine wines for under 10s a bottle. 
There is no subscription or 
joining fee of any kind. 


not 














Delivery is quick—and free— 
anywhere in the U.K. A postcard 
or telephone call will bring you a 
list and all future lists and wine 
news bulletins as they appear. 


PROFESSIONAL & BUSINESSMEN’S WINE VAULTS LTD. 


9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2 


Royal 2495 





«———12-25th September, 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 


ABBEY THEATRE: 12-24th September. Premiere of “Songs of the Anvil” by 
Bryan MacMahon. 

OLYMPIA THEATRE: 12-17th September. Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, 
presents ‘“‘Hassan” by James Elroy Fliecker. Direction by Basil Dean, settings 
and costumes by Disley Jones. 

19-24th September. The Old Vic Company in a Shakespearean production. 
GATE THEATRE: 13-24th September. Lord Longford Productions. “An 
Ideal Husband” by Oscar Wilde. 

GAIETY THEATRE: 12-14th September. Dublin Festival Company present 
Siobhan McKenna in “The Playboy of the Western World” by J. M. Synge. 
15-17th September. Cyril Cusack Productions. World premiere of ““The Voices 
of Doolin” a new play by Walter Macken. 

18-25th September Hilton Edwards/Michael MacLiammoir (Dublin Gate 
Theatre Productions). A recital by Michael MacLiammoir, “The Importance of 
Being Oscar’. 

PIKE THEATRE: 11-25th September. An adaptation from Tolstoy’s novel 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” by Roderick Lovell and Hannah Watt. Direction by 
Alan Simpson. 

THEATRE ROYAL: 12-24th September. International Variety, twice nightly. 
GAS COMPANY DUN LAOIRE: 14-25th Sept. Orion Productions present 
World premiere of ““The Highest House on the Mountain” by John B. Keane. 
EBLANA THEATRE: Dublin Globe Theatre Company (in association with 
Liffey Theatre Productions). 

12-17th September. World premiere of ““Mourn the Ivy Leaf” by G. P. Gallivan. 
19-24th September. World premiere of “A Walk on the Water” by Hugh 
Leonard. 

Liffey Theatre Productions present: Intimate Review, nightly, 9.15 p.m. 


Tickets & Booking: Prices range from 3/- to 12/6d. Britain: Thos. Cook: 
American Express (all branches). Belfast: The Empire Theatre. Dublin: Festival 
Office, 6 South Great George’s Street. Piggott’s, 112 Grafton Street. 


Holiday information from Irish Tourist Offices: 
London: 71 Regent Street, W.1. Tel: Regent 6801 
Manchester: 16 Mount Street, 2. Tel: Deansgate 5981 
Glasgow: 35 St. Enoch Square, C.1. Tel: Central 2311 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs, 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 32/- 
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resemble the Italian marble mosaics more often 
seen on coffee-tabie tops: black, grey and white 
flecked with metallic gold and silver. There are 
thirty-two designs, some cbviously kitchen- 
bound, others suitable for bathrooms and some, 
like the intricate marble-ised Italian ‘Terra- 
zinos, appropriate for a bar floor. But I was a 
little surprised at the selling line adopted by its 
British manufacturers: that its non-porous sur- 
face (as distinct, we were assured at the first 
showing here, from all other linos) makes it 
impervious to the caustic soda contained in 
detergents. Has the British housewife really been 
haunted by the prospect of wearing away her lino 
by overdosage of detergents? 


* 


Broken glass is a common sight in some resi- 
dential areas in London, and more often than not 
i: turns out to be the shattered remains of bottles 
which had never contained anything more in- 
toxicating than milk or cream 

A minor consequence of late milk deliveries 
(complained about in these columns recently) is 
that a lot of milk and cream are sold over the 
counter. A household which resorts to this 
method of getting its milk fresh may easily find 
itself accumulating an inconvenient collection 
of ‘foreign’ empties, because of the obvious 
difficulty of returning bottles when the milk was 
bought on the way home in the evening. Some 
milkmen pointedly avoid picking up bottles 
belonging to rival firms and leave them to the 
mercy of the wind and the local cats. Even the 
dustman cannot be relied on to cart them away. 
Prompted by misplaced scruples, he is liable to 
sort the bottles out of the dustbin and replace 
them carefully on the step. 

I mentioned this small problem to the Secre- 
tary of the National Dairymen’s Association 
after reading his letter in the Times on the high 
price of packaging milk. He told me there is a 
special clearing house for milk bottles, a trade 
organisation known as Milk Vessels Recovery 
Ltd: It exists for the sole purpose of collecting, 
sterilising, sorting out and redelivering the daily 
harvest of bottles collected by the dairies and the 
local authority. They also recover all the bottles 
left by a careless public on beaches, picnic spots 
and camping sites. The manager said they find 
thousands of bottles each year in the New Forest 
alone. 

As long as milk is delivered in bottles it is the 

_job of the roundsman to pick up all the empties, 
irrespective of their ownership, and anyone 
suffering from an uncollected surplus should 
complain to the local authority (who co-operate 
with Milk Vessels Recovery) or to the manager 
of their local delivering dairy. If the manager 
knows his job, he should be able to put the matter 
right at once. If he seems reluctant, mention Milk 
Vessels Recovery. He would not dare to dis- 
oblige a customer so obviously ‘in the know.’ 


* 


When I was complaining about slow delivery 
of various goods a month or two ago, I said that 
I had had no reply from what I thought was a 
defaulting firm, Formica. Formica wish me to 
explain that they do not make up complete 
furniture—they only supply the stuff to manufac- 
turers; so they were not to blame. 


Postscript >. . 


Up in Islington, the whole of 
4 Milner Square has. been 
bought for development by a 
Scottish investment company 
which is said to have been 
inspired by the cachet—and, 
no doubt, the cash value—of 
Canonbury Square, hard by. It is part of the 
same tendency that Myddleton Square, near 
Sadler’s Wells, just over the Finsbury frontier, 
which has always been a melancholy chocolate- 
brown all over, has begun to blossom into pale- 
grey stucco and balcony railings, white glazing- 
bars and doorways, and doors that are red or 
blue or grey or a lively yellow. 





I live in Islington myself, so I am all for its 
becoming as gay (though I hope it will never 
become quite so self-conscious) as Chelsea— 
especially if the borough council is thereby 
shamed into keeping its streets clean. All the 
same, I can’t help thinking that the investing 
Scotsmen have something of a job on with 
Milner Square, which is not at all like Canon- 
bury Square or, indeed, like anything else in 
London. It was designed by Roumieu and 
Gough, in the 1840s, and might as plausibly 
be attributed to Gustave Doré, for there is a 
nightmarish quality about the narrow houses, 
which seem tall enough to shut out the sky, 
with their tall, narrow pilasters, from between 
which tall, narrow windows peer down upon 
the cringing passer-by like the eyes, set much 
too close together, of a sinister assembly of 
short-sighted monsters. ‘It is possible to visit 
Milner Square many times, wrote Sir John 
Summerson, ‘and still not be absolutely certain 
that you have seen it anywhere but in an 
unhappy dream.’ I hesitate to ask a Scottish in- 
vestment company to dig deep into its pockets, 
but I should very much like it to slap a new 
facade on to those gaunt and gruesome house- 
fronts before it turns the houses into flats and 
the flats into a fortune. 


* 


One of those fascinating characters whom, I 
come across only in the gossip columns has 
become the father of a baby girl, and his choice 
of a name seems to have more than ordinarily 
baffled the Daily Mail’s. historian of our own 
times. For the learned Paul Tanfield records that 
‘the child is to be called Hero, which Mr. Ben- 
nett regards as not at all an odd name for a 
girl, and he must have continued his puzzled 
inquisition of poor Mr. Bennett, who is further 
reported as saying, ‘Is it unusual? The name 
just occurred to us.’ I’m not quite sure which 
to admire the more—the proud father to whom 
names ‘just occur,’ slap out of Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary (or Much Ado About Nothing), or 
Paul Tanfield, who seems to have thought, in so 
far as he thought at all, that when Leander swam 
the Hellespont it was to pay his rather soggy 
call on a boy friend. 


* 


It is a pity that some trusted friend could not 
have explained to the Duke of Windsor that 
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while there is nothing undignified in having 
chosen to be something rather less than a para- 
graph in the history books, there is a substantial 
difference between the footnote, ‘He gave up his 
throne for the woman he loved,’ and one that 
reads, ‘He gave up his throne for the woman 
he loved, and became a feature-writer on the 
Daily Express.’ 
» 


It is a long and, in more senses than one, a 
fruitless time since the Food Standards Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries recommended that bottles of ‘orange 
drink’ should show how much fruit or fruit 
juice they contain. Mrs. Barbara Castle, MP, 
says that many contain only 5 per cent. A 
Sunday Pictorial reporter, soliciting the views of 
a spokesman for the fruit-drinks trade, was told, 
‘If manufacturers added more fruit the flavour 
might change and people might not like it.’ I am 
glad that he conditioned his reply with ‘might 
change’ and ‘might not like’-—but why can’t his 
employers let the public suck it and see? 


* 


It was saddening to learn that hailstorms last 
weekend battered those vineyards around Verona 
where Soave wines are made, to the tune, it is 
said, of more than a million pounds’ worth of 
damage. Wine-growers, like farmers everywhere, 
tend to make the most of disaster, but with 
more reason than some, for their eggs are usually 
in the one basket, and if the vines themselves 
have been destroyed it will be five years or so 
before the new plants bear grapes that are grown- 
up enough to make a serious wine. 

As one might guess, soave in Italian means 
‘suave’ in English, but the wine gets its name 
not at the hands of an enthusiastic sales execu- 
tive, but after the battlemented little town of 
Soave and the gentle hills around. It is a white 
wine, very dry indeed as Italian wines go, with 
a refreshing acidity. Indeed, as I remember 
Soave from drinking it often in Venice, it-has 
a sort of slight bitterness to the aftertaste, which 
made it go well both with the magnificent 
Adriatic shellfish and with oily dressings and 
sauces. It is usually seen in tall, slender green 
bottles, as Mosels and Austrian wines are—per- 
haps a relic of the days when Vienna ruled the 
Veneto. Peter Dominic of Horsham sell Soave, 
at 8s. 9d. a bottle: the man I discussed it with 
at their London cellars said that he thought 
it quite the. best of the Italian white wines. He 
might well. be right, though I should like to try 
it against the castelli wines from near Rome 
before pontificating. 

According to the Italians themselves, vines 
were first planted in these parts, and wines made, 
by the Etruscans. Which reminds me that when 
I was last in Florence I heard a charmingly 
eager American girl, urged by her guide to visit 
the Museo Archeologico for the sake of -the 
Etruscan antiquities and puzzled as to what these 
could be, crying out after’ much explanation, 
‘Gee! Do you mean there ‘were Tuscans and 
Ee-tuscans?’ 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AREA PROGRAMME SECRETARY with 
initiative and enthusiasm. age 24/34, reqd. 
September to work with Youth Club mem- 
bers. young adults, young wives, etc.. to 

rences, area events and youth 
es and to help generally in 
> and membership work in the 













a. Please apply Director of Per- 
sonne}, Y.W.C.A., 108 Baker St., W.1. 
BBC requires Programme Assistant 
(British) in Czechoslovak Section of the 
Central European Service. Duties in- 


clude assisting Czechoslovak Programme 





Organis n day-to-day running of Section 
and planning of output in h and 
Slovak languages. Journalistic ability, 
sound knowledge of the British scene and 


interest in contemporary politics, econo- 
mics and cultural developments particularly 
in Central Burope essential. Previous broad- 
casting or editorial experience and know- 
ledge of Czech and/or Slovak language or 
ability acquire reasonable fluency an 
advantage. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher 
ions exceptional) rising by five 
ements to £1,580 max. p.a. Re- 
application forms (enclosing 
envelope and quoting reference 
#0.G.336 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House. London. WV 1. 
within five days. 

BBC requires two Programme Assistants, 
British Subjects (men only) in French ser- 
vice for Africa. Duties include translation of 
news and scripts from English into French, 
preparation of programmes and reading 
fiuently in French at microphone. Good 
broadcasting voice essential, writing experi- 
ence highly desirable amd broadcasting ex- 
perience an advantage. Short-listed candi- 
@ates will be required to take voice and 
translation tests. Appointment for three 
years. Fixed salary £1,085 per annum (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications outstanding). 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G.339 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the position 
of Lecturer in Politics. Applicants should 
hold & university degree in P.P.E., Politics, 
History or Sociology. Teaching rience 
is desirable. but not essential, and it would 
be an advantage to have had experience in 
Industry. or Commerce or Social work. En- 
eouragement will be given to carry out 
Research work. 

Salary will be paid according to the scale 
£1,370 x £35 to £1,550 per annum, com- 
mencing salary being determined by experi- 
ence and qualifications. The post is pen- 
sionable. 

Application forms and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Academic 









~Registrar, (In reply please quote 11/AZ.) 





STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies. 

DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell St. 
(near British Museum), need young lady 
assistant, preferably with some knowledge 





of crafts. Good position and salary for 
suitable person. — Applications to The 
Manageress. 
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DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL charity needs 
non-clock-watching assistant with lively 
mind. Public relations or advertising ex- 
perience useful, but not essential. Write 
stating salary expected to Box No. 6999. 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for appointment 
to the newly created posts listed below: 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
GERMAN 


SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS. 
SENIOR A ae OR LECTURER IN 


PHILOSO) : 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

LECTURER IN FRENCH. 

LECTURER OR SENIOR TUTOR IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The present functions of the College will 
be continued following its association with 
the Australian National University later 
this year. Further details of the association 
are given in the information sheets for 
applicants. 

Salaries are as follows: 

Senior Lecturer £A2,400—£100—£A2.900 

Lecturer £A1,649—£90—£A2,360 

Senior Tutor £A1,400—£60—2£A1,580 

Commencing salaries will be in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. 

Further information and the summary 
forms which must accompany an applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. London. 
W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 20th August, 1960. 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Australia 
Faculty of Economics and Political Science 

FIRST PROFESSORIAL APPOINTMENT 

The Interim Council of Monash University 
wishes to offer courses in the area of 
Economics and Political Science when 
teaching begins in March, 1961, and accord- 
ingly invites applications from suitably 
qualified persons in this general field for 
appointment to the first professorial 
position. 

The Professor will be required, inter alia, 
to advise the Interim Council on how his 
own and related disciplines should be intro- 
duced and developed the University, and 
he will be required to take up duty as soon 
as possible after appointment. 

Salary: Minimum of £4,000 plus superan- 
nuation similar to F.S.8.U. 

General information about Monash Uni- 
versity was contained in a more general 
advertisement published in this paper on 
10th June, 1960, but further information and 
details of the terms and conditions of 
appointment for this Chair may be obtained 
from the undersigned* with whom applica- 
tions close on 15th August, 1960, or from 
the Secretary. The Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square. London. W.C.1. 

*F. H. Johnson, 
Registrar. 
Box 92, Clayton. 
Victoria. Australia. 


SECRETARY /LEADER will be required in 
September for a YWCA Centre in Totten- 
ham. Secretary’ will 








ing ages mecting on eves. 8 
week, 5) omen’s groups. 
Bedsitter accommodation ith house- 
keeper. Non-resident post. Good holi 
and e. Salary in 

range, experience and q 

cai je of Personnel, 108 
Baker Str London, W.1. 





UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF TOWNSVILLE 

Applications are invited for the initial 
academic positions in the University Col- 
lege of Townsville which will begin teaching 
in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Engineering on 27th February, 1961. 

The range and depth of courses will be 
progressively increased until full degree 
courses. both undergraduate and post- 
graduate are available. First-year classes in 
other Faculties may also be offered in 1961. 

There are vacancies for LECTURERS in 
the following subjects: EDUCATION. ENG- 
LISH, FRENCH, HISTORY. 

Staff members will be regarded as an 
integral part of the appropriate teaching 
department in Brisbane and will share the 
privileges of study leave, travel grants, 
Superannuation and other benefits enjoyed 
by the academic staff. 

The salary range will be £A1,685/£A2,185 
with annual increments of £A50. 

The Lecturers will be required to take up 
7 as soon as possible after Ist January. 
1961. 


Applicants should possess a degre with 
honours in the appropriate field and prefer- 
ably a higher degree and teaching experi- 
ence at the tertiary level. 

Application forms can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, and applications 
close in Australia. and London on 15th 
August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH WORKER REQUIRED to carry 
out an investigation into various aspects of 
the recruitment of nurses. Salary £700/£800 
per annum. Conditions of Appointment and 
Form of Application. which should be re- 
turned by 9th August. from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 
DEPARTMENT OF PHONETICS AND 
G AL LINGUISTICS 
CHAIR OF PHONETICS AND 
GENERAL LINGUISTICS 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the post of Professor and Head of the 
Department of Phonetics and General Lin- 
guistics. Duties are to be assumed as from 
lst January, 1961. 

The salary attached to the appointment 
will be according to the scale £2,400 x £100 
—£2,700. The initial notch will be deter- 
mined in accordance with the qualifications 
and experience of the successful candidate. 

Membership of the University Institution's 
Provident Fund and University Staff Medi- 
cal Aid Fund is compulsory. Q 

Intending applicants may obtain a copy 
of the Information Sheet relating to this 
vacancy from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in South Africa and 
London, on 31st August, 1960. — ay 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should pos- 
sess either an Honours or a Postgraduate 
Degree in Politica! Science. Preference will 
be given to applicants with a special in- 
terest in the government of either the 
Soviet Union or the United States. Evidence 
of interest in research will be an important 
consideration. 

Salary £A1,685/£A2,185 p.a. 

Purther particulars are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities ef 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 16th August, 
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RHODES UNIVERSITY 
Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth. 
South Africa 

Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing posts from January, 1961: 
(1) In Grahamstown: LECTURER IN 
CLASSICS. 


(2) In Port Elizabeth: LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY. . 


The salary scale is £1,170 x £60—£1.650 
p.a. A Vacation savings bonus, as in the 
Public Service, is also payable. Previous 
experience and academic qualifications may 
be taken into account in fixing the com- 
mencing salary. 

Full particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary. Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Com- 
mMonwealth. 36 Gordon Square. London. 
W.C.1. 

Applications close, in South Africa and 
London, on 15th August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
READER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should 
Possess postgraduate qualifications and ex- 
perience in Political Science and provide 
evidence of capacity for advanced teaching 
and research. The Reader would be expected 
to undertake important administrative and 
organisational responsibilities in relation 
to Pass and Honours courses and research 
in the Politics section of the Department. 

Salary £A2,760/£A3,000 p.a. 

Further particulars are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 15th August, 1960. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the Chair of Philosophy in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. The Professor of 
Philosophy will also be Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. 

The salary attached to the appointment 
will be according to the scale £2,400 x £100 
—£2,700 per annum. The initial notch will 
be determined in accordance with the 
qualifications and experience of the success- 
ful candidate. 

Membership of the University Institutions’ 
Provident Fund and University Staff Medi- 
cal Aid Fund is compulsory. 

Intending applicants may obtain a copy 
of the Information Sheet relating to this 
vacancy from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in South Africa and 
London, on 31st August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
A. E. AND F. A. Q. STEPHENS POST- 

GRADUATE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for the A. E. and 
P. A.'Q@ Stephens Post-Graduate Research 
Fellowship from graduates of any Austra- 
lian University other than the University 
ef Sydney or from graduates of any over- 
seas University, who have had satisfactory 
research experience. The Fellow will under- 
take post-graduate work in the Faculty of 
his choice in the University of Sydney. 

The Fellowship is valued at £A850 per 
annum, payable half-yearly in advance, and 
is awarded for one year only in the first 
instance. but may be renewed for a second 
year. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Registrar, 
the University of Sydney, Sydney, N.S.W.. 
Australia. with whom applications close on 
30th September, 1960. 

MARGARET A. 








Registrar. 
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HEALTH 
HORIZON 


— a magazine for everyone 
Summer, 1960 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
ALCOHOL AND ROAD 
ACCIDENTS 
BOXING FOR SCHOOLBOYS 
THE TIRED CHILD 
LEPROSY TODAY 
DIABETES 
2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 
| TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 


TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
LONDON WC: 











professional people. 


of Mr. CYRIL RAY. 








THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Membership is open to business executives and 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar list of 
wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 


Applications for membership to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
31, Berkeley Street, London W.1 











FAMILY 
PLANNING 


a ay Ad Semnce 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 

HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 

SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The Chair of Political Science in the 
School cf Political Science and Public 
Administration at Victoria University of 
Wellington is at present vacant, and the 
University Council invites applications from 
suitably qualified persons for this post. 

The salary will be at the rate of £2,800 
per annum 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee. his wife and his 
dependent children. In addition, actual 
removal expenses will be allowed within cer- 
tain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary. Association of Univer- 
sities of che British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London on 1tith August, 1960. 








SITUATION WANTED 


PHILATELIST, dependable man, 30's, ex- 
cellent personal refs., wants responsible post 
with firm, shop. collections, stamp publica- 





tion (has articles accepted). Trained photo- « 


grapher. London, or travel. Salary. details, 
please, in confidence,—Box No. 7006. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Doiphin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 

“HOW OSTEOPATHY CAN HELP YOU,” 
Donald Norfolk. Caxton Hall, 7.30. Mon., 
18 July. 2/6. London Natural Health Soc. 
Details: 33 Sinclair Rd., W.14. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ceri 
Richards: a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and relief construc- 
tions, 1930-1960. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 
2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 














PERSONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday 


morning for publication the same week. For 
rates, refer to the head of the first column. 


BOOKS BOUGHT, any quantity. All sub- 
jects. Van collects. Chancery 9241. 10-4.30. 
Collins & Gray, 14 Churton 8t., S.W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 














Starvation, hunger, 
diseases and exposure 
mean the death sentence 
for many of the Algerian 
refugees every day. Some 
who could have lived 
are likely to die while 
this paper is in your 
home. We appéal to 
readers of The Spectator 
to help us save a life. 


How 
many 
must 
die? 


send contributions to- 
Hon. Treasurer, 
U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees 
Denison House, 
(B) Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.! 














CANCER PATIENT 61469. Woman, outlook 
poor, has invalid husband and must pay 
for domestic help. Both are sadly in need 
of extra nourishing foods which they can- 
not afford. Can you please help? Old Jewel- 
lery, etc., gladly utilised. National Society 
Ay pee Relief. 47 Victoria St.. London. 


CONSULTANT for nervous. conditions, 

habits and personal problems, qualified in 

pyschology and hypnosis. — Write for 

appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 

"= St.. W.1. or telephone LANgham 
45. 


Patrons Kenneth Tynan.. Peter Brook. See 
Educational column. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘FORBIDDEN FREE- 
DOM’ (Linden Press, 12s. 6d.). A reasoned 
and moving argument for a reform of the 
law. by Aymer Roberts, whose auto- 
biography, ‘JUDGE NOT’ (16s.) provoked 
widespread interest. Booksellers or 14 Stan- 
hope Mews West, S.W.7. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
87 Westvourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
Tully Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 
6093. 

















‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager by 
Monday before the first issue. 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR urgently re- 
quires AEOLIAN Harp. Harcourt or other 
style. Reply Box 6980. 
~~ PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
(Rejuvenation) 
has been available since 1956 
at the 
INSTITUTE OF HORMONE THERAPY. 
31 Heathdrive, London, N.W.3. 
Phone: HAM 5836 —* 

WE WANT A BABY.—Advice to the couple 
whose baby seems a long time coming. 
Foyles Health Handbook by Dr. G. I. M. 
Swyer. Price 4s. 6d. (post free) from book- 
sellers or direct from Foyles (Dent. MO). 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


“WHICH?” The July issue includes reports 
on hearing aids, picnic stoves, fly killers. 
glucose tablets. and insurance against rain. 
“Which?” is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association, annual subscription 
only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn. Lon- 
don. W.C.1. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, if you cannot travel 
abroad, you can make friends at Pinehurst 
International Friendship Centre. Activities 
to suit all tastes. Apply Warden, Pinehurst, 
Goudhurst. Kent. 














FILMS 
are in greater demand today than ever 
before 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 

Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale. W.9 
CUNningham 3341 








LITERARY 


“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE.” 
The LSJ has helped thousands by personal 
correspondence. It may help you. Free 
advice and book from LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, 
W.1. GRO 8250. ‘‘There are LSJ students all 
over the world.” 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper’s 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
oe, ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 





FICTION-WRITING. We are spetialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street. E.C.4 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication —Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 





THE SPECTATOR 


‘THE HUMANIST’ is the journa: o1 Scien- 
tific Humanism (monthly 1s., ann. sub. 148, 
£.p.). Send for free specimen copy. “Ber- 
trand Russell's “Faith of a Rationalist.” 
and booklet “Living With Reality,” R.P.A. 
(Dept. S.), 40. Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for *in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, London. W.8. 
WRITE AND SELL Children’s stories. Mail 
training with sales assistance. Children’s 
Features (8S). 19 Cholmondeley Road. 
Pendleton, Salford. 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer. plus two 
practical writing encyclopedias — freel 
Send for FREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success" (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


CHIPPENDALE & PTNRS., 40 Poland St., 
W.1. Typing and duplicating. MSS., theses, 
plays, TV scripts. etc., carefully checked 
for accuracy and correct presentation. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.— 
E. R. Jennings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folke- 
stone. Jae 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 














EDUCATIONAL 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holidays without Parents. Guardian- 
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GOING ON 
HOLIDAY ? 


You might be inable to buy the 
Spectator when you go on holiday, as 
newsagents do not carry surplus stock, 
To make sure of receivin our 
Spectator send us your ‘holiday 
address and we will post the Paper to 
you—at 1ljd. per copy. Instructions 


to: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WC1 








ACCOMMODATION 


SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIENDS 
MEET each other at our Piccadilly Office. 
The right flat (separate or shared) or the 
right person.—Share-A-Flat Ltd., 175 Pice 
cadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS © 
CARTOP DINGHY HIRE with outb'd motor 
& roofrack £5 wkly. 216 High &t., S.W.17, 











DEVON LUSTLEIGH 376. Nr. Newton Abbot, 
St. Andrew's Guest House, excellent centre, 
Nr. village of Dartmoor, aiso modernised 
furnished cottage and furnished flat in 
house for holidays and leaves. 





ship Service for parents abroad. Teleph 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group. Selsey, Chichester, Sus- 
sex, for prospectus—free to parents. Indivi- 
dual preparation for Common Entrance 
and G.C.E. Examinations. 

DE LEON DRAMA SUMMER SsGHOOL. 
Patrons Kenneth Tynan, Peter Brook. Aug. 
2nd-13th at RICHMOND Institute of Further 
Education. Write 254b Kew Road, Richmond. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law. Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropolitan College. 
G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run their 
own farm and take grammar school sub- 
anony to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wendover 
297. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
Secretarial Training Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from BE. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other -students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's. 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 

TV WRITERS’ SCHOOL. 53 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 (also Hollywood). Courses 
in Script Writing by top-bracket TV writers. 
The highest paying writing market in the 
world. 























SHOPPING BY POST 





BINOCULARS. Ex. Govt. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 

SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2-Corporation Street, Blackburn. 














EP:CURE 


PAUZUNG TEA CO., 25 Monument Street, 
E.C.3, offers their CEYLON/ASSAM Blend, 
3 Ib. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG, 
3 lb. for 27s. 6d. Post free. c.w.o. Special 
terms for caterers on application. 
Cider Synonymity and 
Kingsbury Episcopi 
A tongue twister, this . . . but synonymous 
in Somerset are the charming village of 
Kingsbury Episcopi and the famous, rosy- 
red cider apples that grow near by. Theirs 
is the full, bitter-sweet flavour that magic- 
ally matures into the delightful bouquet and 
rich mellowness of COATES FESTIVAL 
VAT—Sparkling Cider De Luxe. Tempt your 
tongue with this superb medium-dry cider 
at Luncheon or dinner. Discover how its 
genial alcoholic content makes your comes- 
tibles and companions more scintillating. 
And keep a sociable supply of medium-dry 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT ready for special 
occasions. Your friendly wine merchant or 
off-licence will share it with you for only 
2/2 a quart flagon (2/6 in Scotland), plus 
bottle deposit.—R. N. Coates & Company 
Limited, Nailsea, Somerset. 











IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 
Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 
The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 
Featuring : ‘UNCENSORED?’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
2is. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 
PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New. York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Specimen copies may be obtained from, 


and subscriptions opened through, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 





egg as a Newspaper. Second-class mail 


3221. Printed in Great Britain 
World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), 


TO., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wel Press, 
rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 2$d.; Canada 


privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., ; . i : 
lores ~~ lew Yo Post-Office. Published by Tae Spectator Ltp., > Offices, "99 Gower St., Lonion, W.C.1. Telephone: 


ada 45s. Air Mail 


by surface mail to any address én the 


(Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, Julv 15, 1960. 








